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Motes. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO A HISTORY OF THE 
THAMES, 
CHAPTER XVII. 

We have now seen where we find ourselves 
landed if we accept the guidance of historians who 
tell us that 

th’ ancient Britain by the Saxons chacd 
From 's native Albion soon the Gaul displacd 
From Armorick and then victoriously 
After his name surnamed that Britannie.* 

There are, it is true, other shadowy accounts, less 
obviously fabulous, which deduce the Bretons from 
our island,+ but, on the whole, it is quite safe to 
leave the two stories, one deriving the insular 
from the continental and the other the continental 


* Sylvester's Du Bartas, ‘ The Columnes,’ 4to. ed. 


p. 339. Note Sylvester's use of the cédille. 

t+ See a number of authorities quoted by Bicking, 
*Notit. Dign.,’ p. 821%. Gibbon, c. xxxviii., note 138, 
accepts the theory that the Armorican Britons are de- 
scended from Britons driven out of our island in the 
middle of the fifth century. Lappenberg, Thorpe’s 
translation, i. p. 59, accepts Bede’s version of the story, 
and regards the story of St. Ursula as having some foun- 
dation in history. Cf. also Palgrave, i. p. 382. Elton, 
‘ Origins,’ 141 (note), 234, 361, 365. That a number of 
insular Britons took refuge among their continental 
brethren in the fifth and sixth centuries is, I think, in- 
disputable. My point is that the refugees founded 
neither the namic nor the nation of the Gallic Bretons, 


from the insular Britons, to eat each other up 
after the fashion of the cats of Kilkenny. Yet 
that the progenitors of the Welsh, Cornish, and 
Bretons were, broadly speaking, of one and the 
same race, and further, that while some of the 
original race passed into Britain, eventually to be- 
come Welsh and Cornishmen, others remained on 
the other side of the channel, eventually to become 
Bretons, may, I suppose, be accepted as indisput- 
ably true. But here comes in a consideration 
which, I think, has never been allowed its due 
weight by historians. It is this,—that populations 
on the move cannot help moving, like other bodies, 
in the line of least mechanical resistance. An 
inevitable corollary from this proposition is that 
the invading races by which Britain was succes- 
sively peopled ever since it was an island must 
have landed on the south-eastern seaboard. Fol- 
lowing, as they could not help but follow, the line 
of least resistance, they crossed the Channel where 
the Channel is easiest to cross. Of course there 
may have been, and probably were, plenty of minor 
settlements of invaders—in the south from Western 
Gaul, or possibly even the Spanish peninsula; on 
the west from Ireland; and on the north and east 
from Scandinavia and the Low Countries—but 
whatever local complications these may have pro- 
duced they do not alter the broad fact that any 
immigration on a large scale and extending over 
a long period—any invasion, in fact, not of an 
army, but of a people with their household gods, 
their wives, children, and belongings—must of 
necessity have landed on the south-east coast, 
and must equally of necessity have pushed the 
tribes previously in possession to the west and 
north outwards from the centre of dispersion at 
the spot where they landed. 

In short, that the original Britons of France 
once occupied the modern Picardy, Artois, and 
Flanders, while those of England occupied the 
modern Kent, Sussex, and Surrey, seems to me 
as incontestable as that Northumberland once 
lay immediately north of the Humber. So far 
as this country is concerned, I do not suppose 
that anybody would be found to deny that the 
progenitors of the Welsh once on a time occupied 
the south-eastern parts of the island, even if it 
should be demonstrated that they had been driven 
out long before the Roman invasion. Nor are 
there wanting on the French side clear indica- 
tions of a British people having held the coast 
of the narrow seas at least as far as the Elbe 
and probably as far as the Weser. Thus, to 
take some of the instances noted by De Belloguet,— 
a large tract of marshland between Covoerden 
and the Ems is the Bretansche Heide; near 





Leer, in East Friesland, is a range of hills called 
| Brettenberg, a name which recurs in Hainault ; 
|at the mouth of the Old Rhine, near Catwyk, 
once stood the fortress of Brittenburgum. Near 
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Leeuwarden, again, is Britsum ; the Rhineland of 
South Holland as late as the tenth century was 
known as Bretangen, or in Latin Britannia; to 
which in all probability are to be referred the 
inscriptions found on the banks of the Rhine 
dedicated “ Matribus Brittis.”* 

Besides these tokens of British occupation there 
is the direct evidence of Pliny, who mentions the 
Britanni as a people of Gaul, and in a connexion 
which shows that they lived near the Rhine and 
the North Sea.t Prof. Rhys, who refers to Pliny, 
notices also M. de Vit’s opinion that the Brittones 
in the Roman army were mostly natives of Gaul. 
To this array of authorities may also be added a 
passage of Dionysius Periegeta, which, though 
generally supposed to refer to our insular Britons, 
almost certainly describes a continental people :— 

Where its cold flood 

The northern ocean pours, the Britons ihere, 

And white-lued tribes of warlike Germans dwell. t 
In commenting on this passage Eustathius ob- 
serves that the people here mentioned have the 
same name as the Bretanid islands which lie oppo- 
site tothem. Eustathius, it is true, is a very late 
authority, but he had exceptional opportunities of 
ascertaining what his author really meant. 

Taking this mass of evidence into account, forti- 
fied as it is by the antecedent probabilities of the 
case, we are, I think, perfectly justified in assum- 
ing that a British people was once on a time more or 
less permanently eettled on that part of the French 
and Belgian coast nearest to England, and in assum- 
ing, further, that these Britons were part of the 
**Armorican States” of Cesar. Among these 
states, it is to be noted, are also the Caletes, who 
may have given their name to Calais, and as late 
as the last quarter of the fourth century the 
* Notitia Imperii’ tells us that Armorica still in- 
cluded Rouen. 

We have now, I think, safely posited the 
Britishers, who gave their name alike to Britain 
and Brittany, on both coasts of the Straits of Dover, 
and effectually disposed of the myth which derives 
one set of Britons directly from the other by deriv- 
ing both from a common stock. But besides these 
two Britains on the English Channel there is a 
third Britain which has been very unfairly treated 
by etymologists. It lies, indeed, on the shores of 
the blue Mediterranean, but it is a real Britain 
for all that, and as such deserves attention from 
its Atlantic homonym. 

Latin writers seem all to fight shy of giving a 
name to the country of the people who occupied 
the toe of the boot of Italy. The people figure 
continually in Roman history as the Bruttii, but 





® De Belloguet, ‘ Eth, Gaul., Types Gauloises,’ p. 280, 
&e. 
Pliny, ‘N. H.,’ iv. 31. 
Dion, Per., L 283, 
* Mon, Hist. Brit.,’ p. xvi, 


The translation is from the 


from Livy down to the compilers of the ‘ Notitia 
Dignitatum’ there is no mention of Bruttium or 
Bruttia as the name of their territory. It is 
always “the Bruttii,” “the province Bruttii,” “the 
field of the Bruttii,” the “‘ Bruttian field ””— some 
formulaor other which, recognizing that the territory 
is held by the race, declines to admit that the race 
has any right to the territory. Greek authors are 
less squeamish. Polybius sometimes prefers “ the 
Brettian territory,” but Brettia is with him, as with 
Strabo, the recognized Greek name of the country, 
as Brettioi is of the people. This is very near 
Procopius’s Brittia, but other forms approach stil] 
more closely to the usually accepted name of our 
island. In the extracts of Photius from Diodorus 
Siculus is a mention of the Brettanian cities of 
Rome—meaning the cities of the Bruttii—and, 
although Wesseling attributes the word Brettanian 
to the ignorance of transcribers and corrects it into 
Brettian, still he admits that Brettanian is the 
form he found in Photius’s extract. The error, 
moreover, if error it be, is repeated in the MSS, 
and early editions of Athenzus, which give us 
the very word Bretania as the name of the Bruttian 
territory.* 

Athenzeus, it is true, only wrote in the first 
half of the third century, and Photius made his ex- 
tracts at a very much later period, so that, even if 
there has been no error in transcription, no great 
weight can be attached to their authority. But 
without relying on the authenticity of forms like 
Brettanian and Brétania, the name Brettia still 
remains as that by which the country of the 
Bruttii was known to the Greeks, and the similarity 
of this to Procopius’s Brittia for the country of the 
Britons—or Bretons, it matters not which—is, I[ 
think, sufficient to render doubtful all the etymo- 
logies hitherto suggested for the name of Britain. 
For, as Prof. Rhys was the first to point out, it is 
certainly a fact that Brittia must have been a real 
name, as it is exactly the form that would result 
in that which is the actual Breton name of Brittany 
—namely Breiz, which cannot be derived from 
any other known form of the kindred name 
of our country or its people.+ 

Brorner Fabian, 


(To be continued.) 





* Diod. Sic,, xxvi. 8 (Wess, ii. p. 514) ; Ath.,‘ Deipn.,’ 
v. 11 (Dind., i. 208e), In the last passage, the MSS. 
vary between Brettania and Bretania. Dindorf reads 
Brettia, but apparently only on Casaubon’s authority. 


The use of the word Bretania in this passage of 
Athenzeus has misled Dr. Henry, ‘Hist. of Great 
Britain,’ i. 6; vol. ii. p. 209, where he tells us that it 


was a British pine which formed the mainmast of the 
huge ship built by Hieron II. of Syracuse, under the 
superintendence of Archimedes, as a preeent for Ptolemy 
Philopator of Egypt. 

t ‘Celtic Britain,’ p. 210, where it is further pointed 
out that this fact is inconsistent with the theory that 





Brittany was peopled from our isiand, 
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INDEX OF ALE AND BEER SONGS. 
For some years past I have been collecting, with 

a view to publication, all, or nearly all the beer 
songs, and, incidentally, those on malt and hops. 
These songs give a fair reflex of the respective 
times and manners of the periods in which they 
were written. My collection is not yet perfect ; 
but I herewith send a preliminary list of those I 
have, should you think the titles worthy of publi- 
cation. I must add that I am greatly indebted to 
the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ for information on the sub- 
ject. Gratitude is a lively sense of favours to 
come; if, therefore, some of your readers would 
kindly supplement my list, they and you will con- 
fer a lasting obligation. 
A Ballad on Ale (John Gay) : While some in epic strains 

delight. 
A Bitter Remonstrance: Oh, Mr. Bass, a pretty pass. 
A Christmasse Carol: A bone, a bone, God wot. 
A Cup of Old Stingo: There ’s a lusty liquor which. 
Advice of Hendyng : Hast of bread and ale no lack. 
A Glass of Old English Ale: They talk about their 

foreign wines, 
A Glass of Rich-brown Ale: Let gallants boast their 

bowers of bliss, 
A Stave for Bass & Co.: Bass, whose fame is based on 


beer. 

Auld Lang Syne: Should auld acquaintance be forgot. 

And so will We do Now : The winds whistle cold, 

A Jolly and true Happy Fellow: With my jug in one 
hand and my pipe in the other. 

A Franklyn’s Dogge (Ingoldeby): A franklyn’s dogge 
leped over a style, 

Ale, Ale, all Ale: I will sing you a song with a voice as 
bold. 

Ale Fairs at Islington: At Islington a fair they hold. 

An sae will We Yet: Sit ye down here, my cronies, and 
gie us your crack. 

A Pot of Porter, Ho: When to old England I came home. 

A Pot and a Pipe of Tobacco : Some praise taking snuff. 

Barley Broth (from /unch, not a beer song): A basin of 
barley broth make, make for me. 

Barley Water (Punch's cookery): For a jug of barley 
water. 

Beer, a Voice from the Crowd: The minister’s tax. 

Beer, Boys, Beer: Beer, boys, beer, the present scale of 
prices 

Bitter Beer: The subject of my little song. 

Bob are Advice to his Son: Bob Hobson sat before 
the fire. 

Boniface and Aimwell: Here, tapster, my old Anno 
Domini broach. 

Bony Party: Should the French in Newcastle but dare 
to appear. 

Burton Ale: What can avail like fine old ale, 

By the Gaily Circling Glass: By the gaily circling glass, 

Carols for a Wassel Bowl: A jolly wassel bowl. 

Carol for a Wassel: Bring us in good ale, and bring us 
in good ale. 

Celebration Song (Coronation Song of George IV.): A 
feast would loyalize the brutes. 

Christmas Song of Welcome: Now does? jolly Janus 
greet your merriment. 

Collier Life in Newcastle: They love to feast, drink, 
play, and game. 

Daft Pays: The midnight hour is clinking, lads. 

Dear Sir, this Brown Jug: Dear sir, this brown jug, 
which now foams with mild ale, 





Dialogue between Wine and Beer: Jovial wine exhilarates 
the heart. 

Doll the Ale, doll the Ale (wassel song), 

Drink To-day : Drink to-day and drown all sorrow, 

Drinking Song : The thirsty earth drinks up the rain, 

Drink Song (Congreve): Prithee, fill me the glass. 

Dedication to Brewers: To you, right worshipful the 
brewers, 

English Ale: D’ ye mind me, I once was a sailor, 

Gatfer Gray: Ho, why dost thou shiver and shake, 
Gaffer Gray! 

Let us sip, and let it slip. 

Good Ale for my Money: Be merry, my friends, and 
list awhile. 

Gude Wife, count the : Gane is the day, and mirks the 
night. 

Harvest Home Song: Your hay it is mowed and your 
corn it is reaped. 

Hesperides (Herrick): Now, now the mirth comes, 

Hull Ale (W, Taylor) : Long time did a silly old proverb 
prevail, 

High and Mighty Commendation of Ale: Not drunken 
or sober, but neighbour to both, 

Hunting Song Refrain : The life of a sportsman is free 
from all care. 

Hunting Song, second part : If sickness come this physic 


take. 

Joe Iredale’s Yell: Let Englishmen brag of their rum 
from Jamaica. 

John Barleycorne (Burns) : There were three kings into 
the East. 

John Barleycorn : Those were the days of old. 

John Dowie’s Ale ; A’ ye who wis on evenings lang. 

Joan's Ale was New (Restoration Song): Four versions. 

Joan’s Ale: 1. There were six jovial tradesmen; 2. 
There were three jolly fellows ; 3. And then there 
came in the hatter; 4. There was a jolly tinker. 

John Lapraik’s Song: There was a’e song amang the 


reat. 

Jolly Good Ale and Old (Bishop Still): Let back and 
side go bare, go bare, 

Jolly Good Ale and Old (original version): Back and 
syde goo bare, goo bare. 

Joys of Drinking: Poor Joe the miller loved good ale. 

King John’s Head (poem): Just at the entrance of the 
palace gate. 

Let's huve a Peal: Let's have a peal for John Cooke's 


son. 

Lr Mraglydd Dafydd Williams y sw : Cymru gwrgv suway 
samam harl wech. 

In Commendation of Warm Beer: We care not what 
stern grandgires now can say. 

Lines on an Inn (Shenstone): To thee, fair freedom, I 
retire. 

Maypole Ballad: All around the maypole how they trot. 

Newcastle Beer : When fame brought the news of Great 
Britain’s success. 

Nottingham Ale: Fair Venus, the goddess of beauty and 
love. 

Ode on the Breaking of a China Quart Mug: Whene’er 
the cruel hand of death, 

Push about the Pitcher: The silver moon that shines so 
bright. 

Praise of Yorkshire Ale: Bacchus having called a par- 
liament of late, 

Patent Brown Stout: A brewer in acountry town, 

Praise of a Pot of Good Ale: The poor man will praise 
it, so he hath good cause. 

Sae will We Yet: Come sit down, my cronies, 

Scotia’s Sons ha’e aye been Free: Blythe, blythe, around 
the happy. 

Saint Mungo; St. Mungo was ane famous saint, 
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Soldier’s Drinking Song: With a merry tale sergeants 
beat the drum. 

Stanzas from Love's Trials: Then a sheaf of good bread 
nice and brown as a nut; In the line of your life, 
good sir knight of the bottle, 

Submit, Bunch of Grapes: Submit, bunch of grapes, to 
the strong barlie ear. 

Suffolk Harvest Home Song: Here’s a health unto our 
master, 

Another version: Now supper over and all things have 

as . 

Todle But and Todle Ben: When I hae a saxpence under 
my thumb. 

Tosse the Pot: Tosse the pot, tosse the pot, let us be 
merry. 

The Bare-footed Friar: I'll give thee, good fellow, a 
twelvemonth or twain. 

The Barley Mow: Here's a health to the barley mow, 
my brave boys, 

The Big-bellied Bottle (Burns) : No churchman am I, to 
rail or to rant. 

The Ale-wife and her Barrel: My mind is vext and sair 
perplex'd, 

The Brewer’s Coachman: Honest William, an easy and 
good-natured fellow. 

Warrington Ale : Your doctors may boast of their lotions. 

Wassail Songs : 1. Here we come a-wassailing ; 2, Wassail, 
waseail, all over the town. 

When Arthur first in Court began: When Arthur first in 
Court began to wear long hanging sleeves. 

Willie Brewed a Peck o’ Mault: Ob, Willie brewed a 
peck o’ mault, 

Winter Song: When icicles hang by the wall, 

Up in the Morning Early: Up in the morning, up in the 
morning. 

Yorkshire Stingo : He had no Greek or Latin lingo. 

The Brewer : There ’s many a clinking song is made, 

The Brown Bowle : The merrie browne bowle. 

The Cobbler: A cobbler there was, and he sat in his stall, 

The Collier's Relaxation : With bousing and laughing 
and smoking. 

The Craven Churn Supper Song: God rest you, merry 
gentlemen. 

The Dorsetshire Squire : A wealthy squire of Dorset- 
shire. 

The Dropsical Man (W. Taylor): A jolly brave toper who 
cou'd not forbear. 

The Exciseman: The De’il cam fiddlin’ through the 


town, 
The Farmer’s Wife's Ditty: Ye Londoners who, although 


80 gay. 

The Good Old Days of Adam amd Eve: I sing, I sing, 
of good times older. 

Tle Good Fellows’ Frolic; or, the Kent Street Club: 
Here 's a crew of jovial blades. 

The Kigs o’ Barley : It was upon a Lammas Night. 

The Rise in Ale : a Bitter Wail. 

The Social Bow! : Merry, mantling social bowl, 

The Social Cup: The gloaming saw us a’ sit down, 

The Sun's Darling (1623): Cast away care, he that loves 
sorrow. 

Teetolism and Cattle: When forty-six cattle have perish’d 


by water. 
The Thresher (Dibdin): Can any king be half so great, 
Three Beggars’ Song: To the wedding, to the wedding, 
Three Man Song (1600): Cold ’s the night, wet the rain. 
The Glories of the Contested Election : Ye freemen all, 
with heart and voice, 
The Haymakers’ Song : Come, neighbours, now we ‘ve 
made our hay. 
The Inconstant Lover: From church the fond couple 


The Harrow and the Plough : Let the scythe and sickle 


lie. 

The Jolly Fellow: Come, landlord, fill the flowing bowl, 

The Leather Bottel: God bless the cow and the old 
cow’s horn. 

The Littel Barlie Corne’: Come, and do not musing 
stand, 

The Lover's Farewell to Pale Ale: Farewell, my bright, 
my brisk, my pale. 

The Military Toper : How stands the glass around? 

The —— Song : The nut brown ale, the nut brown 
ale, 

The Praise of Ale : Come all yo brave knights. 

The Praise of Hull Ale: Let’s wet the whistle of the 
muse, 

The Fumbler’s Rant. 

W. T. Marcuanrt, 
10, Windermere Road, Upper Holloway. 





Hock-tTipe.—In 1546 the churchwardens of 
Bechingley entered among their receipts :— 

“Ttem recevid of the hognel money at the ffeast of 
the Nativite of our lord God in the xxxvijt" yere of the 
reign of Kyng Henry the viijt® xxiij* vj*.""—J. R, Daniel- 
Tyssen, ‘Surrey Church Notes,’ 1869, p. 101, 
The Hoke-Days were movable feasts, at the div- 
cretion of the people, but were not unusually held 
a fortnight after Easter. Money was gathered on 
these days for the repairs of parish churches ; see 
more in Brand, ed. Bohn, i. 184-191. 

W. C. B. 


Bituiarps. (See 7 §. i, 238.)—Mr. Jurian 
MarsHALL quotes the statement in ‘Annals of 
Gaming, published in 1775, “It is a game 
newly introduced from France.” The following 
entry may, therefore, be found interesting. I take 
it from a manuscript “expense book” of James 
Masters, Esq., of Yotes Court, Mereworth, county 
Kent (the present owner of which is his descendant 
Viscount Torrington), which goes to prove that 
the game was in vogue more than a hundred 
years earlier :— 

“December 21, 1661. For 4 ya{rds] & 4 of Greene 
Cloath to cover my Billyard table at 10° y* yard, 
02. 05. 00.” 
“ Feb. 12, 1661/2. For 2 Billyard Sticks, 2 balls, Ring 
& porch, 00. 18. 00.” 

D. M. 


A New Sien: a Desirable Addition to our 
Caligrapbic Resources.—I have often felt the want 
of an expressive sign, familiar enough to phono- 
graphers—a wavy form ( } ) which means, “ This 
is not to be taken quite seriously.” We employ in 
“longhand ” the exclamation point (!) and the sign 
of interrogation (?), and you may readily imagine 
how much we should lose if both or either of these 
signs were not in ordinary usage. Everything 
that tends to make written communication more 
naturally expressive is a direct gain to this valu- 
able medium for the conveyance of thought. I 
have frequently had to strike my pen through a 
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made in jest should be received as written seriously 
—the adoption of this sign would have saved half a 
page of explanations which, after all, do but poorly 
convey, what one really wished to make clear— 
“brevity is the soul of wit.” 

I fear my meaning is rather obscure, but I must 
pot encroach further upon your space in making a 
communication of this character. Those of your 
readers who write phonograpby will, I am sure, 
bear me out in saying that their vocabulary is 
very much enriched by the simple addition of }. 

E. J. Baiurr, F.L.S, 

Chester. 


Easter BistiocgRaruy.— 
Booker, John. Tractatus Paschalis; or, a Discourse 


concerning the Holy Feast of Easter, its original, with | 


Rules and Tables for the finding thereof. Svo. pp. 48, 
1664. 

Gadbury, J. Discourse touching the Holy Feast of 
Easter. (Printed in black and red.) S8vo. 1687. 

The Rule for Finding Easter Explained and Vin- 
dicated. Wherein is shewed the Rubrick’s Agreement 
with the Council of Nice ; and that Dr. Wallis’s Excep- 
tions are Mistaken and Groundless. Pp.16. 1709. 

The Rule for Finding Easter in the Book of Common 
Prayer Explained and Vindicated against the Excep- 
tions of Dr. Wallis, and the Misrepresentations of Mr. 
Baxter, Calamy, and others, with an Appendix. 12mo. 
1712. 

The Great Paschal Cycle of 532 Years, with other 
Tables used in the Church of England. 8vo. pp. 134. 
1713. 

Pascha ; or, Finding Easter in the Book of Common 
Prayer. By a Well-wisher to the Starry Science. 8vo. 
Hereford, 1721. 

Henley, John. The Butcher's Lecture. Preach’d at 
Newport Market on Easter Day, April 6, 1729. And on 
Low-Sunday following, at the Oratory. Svo. 

Hawkins, A. New and Old Styles Arithmetically 
Explained, how to find Leap Years, Golden Numbers, 
Easter Day, &c., for ever. 8vo. pp. 48. 1751. 

A. De Morgan, ‘On the Ecclesiastical Calendar.’ in 
the Comp. to the Brit, Almanacl:, 1845, and the Book of 
Almanacks, by the same. 

W. C. B. 


MoncmentaL Tapiets.—Last year I came 
across the following monumental tablets in a stone- 
mason’s yard in Essex—but where they came from 
the proprietor could not tell me; they were there 
when he took the business. He was kind enough to 
allow me to take notes and rubbings of them. I 
merely give names, dates, and coats. Should they be 
of any interest to your readers I would with pleasure 
give fuller details :—1. Hermann Pohlman, 1689. 
2. Anne Penelope, widow of Wm. Falkener and 
wife of Herman Pohlman, 1734. Coat on each : 
Demi-man, with a sort of mandarin hat on, holding 
a branch of ...... , impaling a two-headed eagle dis- 
played. 3. Ambrose, dau. of George Michelsen, 
widow of Rev. P. J. Borneman and wife of John 
Collett, 1740, Coat: on achev. (? voided) between 
three hinds trippant as many annulets ; impaling, 
per pale the sun in splendour, 4. Claudius Heide, 
1772. If I remember rightly there was another 





tablet, but illegible. I should be glad of any 


particulars for my own sheets. 
J. G. Braprorp. 


De ta Pore, Earts anv Dukes or SuFFOLK. 
—The following are the only notes in the Anti- 
quary I can find: Vol. iv. p. 221, on the destruc- 
tion of the residence and counting-house of the De 
la Poles situated in High Street, Hull ; and vol. v., 
in the article on ‘The Holy Ghost Chapel and 
Marie Cufaude’ (p. 239), some mention of the Pole 
family, which evoked two notes in vol. vi., at 
pp. 183, 229. At the last reference Mr. J. H. 
Round hopes before long to contribute “a note 
on the true pedigree of Pole.” This note 
has not yet appeared. There is an account of “ The 
De la Poles” in ‘ Vicissitudes of Families,’ by Sir 
Bernard Burke, vol. ii. pp. 180-202, and also in 
Skelton’s ‘ Antiquities of Oxfordshire’ (1823), 
Ewelme Hundred, pp. 2, 3, 4, and 5. In the same 
work (Banbury Hundred, p. 7) the family is men- 
tioned with reference to the Great Bourton 
estate, which passed through the De la Pole 
family. ALPHA. 


Historica Bouitpines 1x Lonnon.—A few 
years since a praiseworthy attempt was made (by 
the Society of Arts, I believe) to indicate, mainly 
for the benefit of sightseers and tourists, the 
houses in London in which very eminent persons 
had been born or had resided. It is much to 
be desired that this useful enterprise should be 
persisted in. For example, there is no mark 
upon the house near Golden Square in which 
William Blake, the poet-artist, was born, and 
many other shrines of great interest might be 
mentioned which are also unmarked. Would 
the Society of Arts kindly take up this matter, 
and appoint a small sub-committee for perpetuat- 
ing the memory of historical houses in London ? 

R. Denny Urtin. 

Kensington. 


Ruskin1Ana.—In the interest of bibliographers 
let ‘N. & Q.’ note that an interesting letter on 
“ Willie’s Tale” in ‘ Redgauntlet ’ appears in Lieut.- 
Col. Fergusson’s book ‘ The Laird of Lag: a Life 
Sketch,’ 1886, pp. 181-2, addressed to Col. Fergus- 
son and dated January 24, 1885. 

Wituram Georce Back. 


Srocxs.—I see in W. C. B.’s note on ‘The 
Village Green’ (‘ N. & Q.,’ 7 S. i. 174) that “ new 
stocks were erected so lately as 1805” at Newland, 
near Malvern. I have not ascertained when pun- 
ishment in' the stocks was put an end to, but I 
well remember seeing in 1852 new stocks set up 
next the old ones in the village of Cogenhoe, 
near Northampton. I never had the pleasure of 
seeing any one in either of these racks, and when 
I visited the parish last summer both of them 
had vanished, Apert HARTSHORNE, 
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Latin Version or “WHEN A TWISTER 
A-TWisTinG,” &c.—The following Latin rendering 
of the French lines “ Quand un cordier en cordant,” 
&c., by the present Dean of Lincoln, reproduces 
the verbal play of the original with sufficient ekill 
to merit a place in your pages :— 

Torquem si tortor torquens contorserit, illi, 
Qui torquem torquet, sint tria torta manu ; 

Sed si de tortis tortum detorserit unum 
Tortum detorquens torta retorta facit, 


For the sake of those to whom the original is 
not familiar, I append it, as well as the clever 
English version attributed both to Porson and 
Parr :— 

Quand un cordier en cordant veut se corder une corde, 

Pour cordant sa corde trois cordons il accorde ; 

Mais si un de ces cordons qu'il accorde décorde, 

Le cordon qui décorde décorde la corde. 


When a twister a-twisting would twist him a twist, 
For twisting his twist three twines doth he twist ; 
But if one of the twines that he twisteth untwist, 
The twine that untwisteth untwisteth the twist, 


Epmounp VENABLES. 


Sixteenta Century Porem.—The enclosed, 
under date 1535, is from the miscellaneous papers 
of Christ Church Priory, Canterbury. The spell- 
ing is carefully copied :— 

This nyght last past, 
Where I was last, 
I left my joye behinde. 
Such love is cast 
While liff doyth last, 
She hath both hart and mind, 


Her bewtie pure 
I kepe inewre, 
Her goodly face I see ; 
She may be sure 
While I endure 
Her lover will I be. 


Ther is nothyng 
In erthe reyning 

So much nye unto me 
As my swete swetyng, 
Whom above all thing 

I love most hartely. 
Crist wold I myght 
With her all nyght 

Onse lye & take her rest ; 
Then as best eight 
Throwth wold I plight 

With her that | love best. 

finis. 
James E, Taorotp Rogers. 
House of Commons. 


Gorrne anv A Ciassicat Epvucation.—I am 
in want of a of Goethe’s, known to me 
only by the following translation :— 

“ Puisse l'étude de l’antiquité grecque et romaine de- 
meurer toujours & la base de toute culture supé- 
rieure! Les antiquités de la Chine, de I'Inde, de 
Egypte, ne seront jamais que de curiosités; on fait 
toujours bien d’en prendre connaissance et de les révéler 
aux autres; mais elles ne porteront jamais que bien peu 


I should feel much obliged by an exact refer. 
ence to the locality of this extract, with a copy of 
the original words, and of any brief context con- 
firming or in any way affecting the wish and 
opinion here expressed, and with an English trans- 
lation. Joun W. Bone, F.S.A. 


PREDICTION APPLICABLE TO THIS YEAR.—In the 
church at Oberem-mal, near Prevon, in Germany, 
is the following inscription, centuries old, in 
stone :— 

“When Mark shall bring us Easter, and Anthony 
shall sing praises at Pentecost, and John shall swing the 
censer at the Feast of Corpus Domini, then shall the 
whole earth resound with weepings and wailings.”’ 

A.D. 1886: Easter falls on St. Mark’s Day, 
April 25; Pentecost on St. Anthony of Padua, 
June 13; St. John Baptist on Corpus Christi, 
June 24. W. E. Bucktey. 


Opp Biunper or Tsackeray.—I find the 
following in the Slough Observer of March 20, 
1886 :— 

“ One of the most curious blunders made by an author 
was that by Thackeray, when collecting material for his 
‘Irish Sketch Book.’ Driving along a road, he saw at 
due intervals posts set up with the letters ‘G.P.O.’ upon 
them. Overtaking a peasant, he inquired the meaning 
of those initials, and was gravely informed that they 
stood for ‘God Preserve O'Connell’! Out came the 
tourist’s note-book, in which a memorandum was at once 
jotted down of the curious statement. In the first edition 
of the sketches the fact was duly mentioned, but it was 
suppreseed in all the subsequent issues, owing to the tardy 
discovery that the initials stood for ‘General Post 
Office,’ indicating that the highway was a post-road.”’ 
This appears to me so unlikely a blunder to be 
made by so sensible a man, that I should be glad 
to have it verified or contradicted by a possessor 
of the first edition. G. B. 

Upton, Slough. 


Furmety on Goop Fripay.—In an account of 
“Charley Strickson” that appeared in the Peter- 
borough Advertiser, March 6, there is a passage 
worth quoting in these pages. Strickson was an 
eccentric shoemaker, who lived at Stanground, 
near Peterborough, and died about the year 1858, 
aged seventy :— 

“ Mr. Strickson will be identified by the older residents 
of Peterborough from the fact of his having for many 
years followed an old custom of retailing frumenty (or 
fromaty) on Good Friday mornings. The receipt for 
this ancient ‘mess of pottage’ he always declared had 
descended through his family for generations, which he 
alone considered indisputable testimony of its quality. 
As his yearly rounds provoked no opposition, it may be 
assumed that his frumenty was all that could be desired, 
and with him appears to have died his receipt and the 
annual custom in Peterborongh.” 

Furmety was a common dish for Christmas Day, 
but its use on Good Friday is (I fancy) rare. As 
a Lenten disb, it was popular on Mid-Lent, or 





de frujts pour notre culture morale et esthétique,” 


“ Mothering Sunday,” Corspert Beve. 
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Queries. 


We must réquest correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


“Pripe’s Purce.”— What was the actual number 
of members of the House of Commons secluded on the 
memorable December 6 and 7, 1648; and where shall 
I meet with acomplete list of theirnames? In one 
of his numerous tracts William Prynne gives the 
number as “‘ above forty of them were imprisoned 
and above a hundred more of them forcibly 
secluded ” on the two days; but elsewhere he says, 
“Above two hundred were kept away by force.” 
The latter must be nearer the correct number, 
inasmuch as in his ‘ Exact Alphabetical List of the 
Old and New Secluded Members,’ printed in 1660, 
Prynne names some 203 as then surviving, but 
who were not permitted to return to Westminster 
with the “Ramp” in May, 1659. This list is a 
good one ; but several had, of course, died in the 
preceding ten years. W. D. Piyx. 


PronvunciaATon In THE Time or Cnaucer.— 
Will a reader kindly inform me to what extent it 
is generally considered right to conform to such 
rules as those laid down by Mr. A. J. Ellis in his 
work on this subject? Insome respects (as in the 
word creature, three syllables, and in some cases 
of ¢ final) it seems imperative to follow his direc- 
tions in order to preserve the metre ; but how are 
we to treat such words as late, wait, mine, for 
which it seems we are to read laht, wah-eet, meen, 
or nearly so? Epwin W. Tromson. 

Camden Road. 


“A. P.,” Autnor or AN ‘Appenpix’ To ‘ THE 
AGREEMENT oF THE Prope,’ 1648-9.—Who was 
the author of this tract, which was published 
against the views of Ireton and Cromwell in the 
historic paper called ‘The Agreement of the 
People’? The appendix was licensed January 24, 
1648-9, and there is a copy in the Chetham Library 
(No. 9979). Joun E. Bai.ery. 

Stretford, Manchester. 


Warter-Mark on Paper.—Can any of your 
readers enlighten me as to the date of a water- 
mark upon writing- paper, the name Radway ? 

F. W. C. 


PoruLation or THe Wortp.—Has any esti- 
mate been attempted of the total number of the 
human race from the Creation to the present cen- 
tury, accepting the Mosaic account of the Creation 
and the Deluge? Iam in search of such an esti- 
mate; can you help me? R. ANDERSON, 


[We believe that the first serious attempt to estimate 
the population of the world was made some twenty years 
ago by two German statisticians, who then calculated 
the total number of the human race to be about twelve 





A revised estimate, published lust 
Your 


hundred millions. 
year, brought it up to fourteen hundred millions. 
question is, we fear, incapable of being answered.] 


Bampere Missat : Derny Cuetsea Vases. — 
Can you help to restore a fine canon of the cele- 
brated Bamberg Missal on vellum to the copy that 
has lost it, or bring together four fine oviform blue, 
gold, and white Derby Chelsea vases, which would 
probably be marked with gold anchor, and their 
blue, gold, and white stands marked No. 10? You 
will do a good work if you can. J.C. J. 


Matruew Parrssoy, c. 1640.—Who was this 
person. In a quarto copy of Bacon’s “ ‘ Essayes,’ 
newly enlarged, printed by John Haviland in the 
Little Old Bayly,” which seems to be the edition 
of 1632, there are some MS. notes, said to be in 
the handwriting of Philip, Earl of Pembroke, who 
died in 1650. The first note, written in the mar- 
gin of the dedication to the Duke of Buckingham, 
is as follows: “ Judicious Mathew Patteson dead 
three years ago at Brussells though ye last yet not 
ye least admyrer of nobility & forwarder of 
Herauldry & all Sem’inary acts and Jesuiticall 
Proiects.” Joun E. Battery. 

Stretford, Manchester, 


Royauist Famities oF Yorksuire.— Where 
can I obtain particulars regarding the Royalist 
Yorkshire families whose estates were confiscated 
during the Commonwealth? The Index Society 
has published several names, but no information 
regarding places of residence. B. 


‘Recistrum Honoris pE RicuMonD,’ FOLIO, 
1722, p. 1.—Wiil some of your correspondents who 
may have access to this work oblige me with the 
names and arms of the knights to whom the Count 
de Bretagne is represented as distributing his lands ? 
It would interest many readers of ‘N. & Q.’ The 
illustration is believed to be a genuine painting 
of the time of Edward I. HERMENGARDE. 


“Hatcument powy!”—Can any of your 
readers oblige me with a list of those Knights of 
the Garter who have been degraded ? 

Joun ALT Porter, 

31, Store Street, Bedford Square, 


“ Anprew Mitiar’s Luccer.”—Could you give 
me any hint what the term “Andrew Millar’s 
lugger” (see ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ I. i. 27, “‘ My 
wealthy Andrew”) means, and whence it is de- 
rived ? I suppose it_is a maritime slang word ; is 
it not ? F, A. LEo. 

[ Admiral Smyth's ‘ Sailors’ Word-Book’ says Andr.w 
or Andrew Millar is a cant name for a man-of-war and 
also for Government and Government authorities. We 
shall be glad if any correspondent can supply Pror. Lro 
with further information.) 


Macavutay’s ‘Armapa.’—In the Boy’s Own 
Paper for January 30, 1886, this notable ballad- 
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fragment is published, with a “completion” by 
Rev. H. C. Leonard, M.A., the following introduc- 
tory note being given :— 

“ Those who love English ballad poetry—and what boy 
does not !—will often have regretted that Lord Macaulay 
should have left unfinished his treatment of so promising a 
theme as the story of the Great Armada. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the poet-historian carried his brilliant 
narrative no further than the night-alarm preceding the 
great events which followed it, his ballad, from the time 
of its first appearance in 1832, took rank as an English 
classic. To the seventy-four lines of the ‘ Fragment,’ a 
hundred and fifty-six are now added, in which the story 
of England's deliverance is told to its close, with careful 
regard to historic accuracy, and with an attempt to 
catch the spirit of the prelude,” 

It is not my object to criticize this completion of 
this stirring piece, but simply to ask if your readers 
can refer me to any other writers who have done 
similar work, building a superstructure on the 
foundation laid by our great historian. I have a 
recollection of one such effort, as I saw some years 
ago in a literary paper a completion of Macaulay’s 
* Armada’ by a well-known ballad- writer, Dr. 
Mackay. I have, however, missed the cutting and 
lost the reference. Perhaps one of your readers 
can inform me if it was published, and where; and 
others may be able to furnish information as to 
other efforts in a similar direction. 

W. H. K. W. 
Plymouth. 


De Percuevat Ano De Horsey Famitixs.—Is 
it known whether these family names were origin- 
ally the same? Is De Horsey merely the Angli- 
cized form of De Percheval. The ancient arms 
borne by the latter were a chevron between three 
nags’ heads, which were probably adopted in allu- 
sion to the name of Percheval or Percival. Are 
the arms of the De Horseys the same? In Mr. 
George’s account of Lytes Carey Manor, county of 
Somerset, he says the finials of the gables in the 
east front—one a swan with wings expanded, the 
other a horse sejant, each supporting a shield—are 
modifications of the crests of the Lyte and the 
Horsey families. T. W. Carey. 


Tue Buve Rost.— 

“ Plusieurs auteurs ont signalé une rose bleu de cicl, 
trés commune, disent-ils, en Italie, ou ils l’ont vue, Elle 
est audjourd’hui parfaitement inconnue et tout porte a 
croire qu'elle n'a jamais existé.”"—Alphouse Karr, “La 
Rose,”’ in ‘ La Promenade des Anglais.’ 

In what authors may we find mention of the 
blue rose ? J. Maske. 


Tue Last Earu or Anctesea.—Burke, in his 
* Extinct Peerage,’ after giving a short account of 
the celebrated Annesley trials (1765 to 1772), says 
that the above title may be said to have become 
extinct at the death of Richard, Earl of Anglesea, 
3aron Newport Pagnel in Great Britain, Viscount 
Valentin, Baron Mountmorris and Altham in Ire- 





| 


land, which occurred 1761, his son Arthur having 
succeeded to the Irish titles, but his claim to the 
earldom of Anglesea having been rejected by the Eng- 
lish House of Lords. Earl Richard, however, had 
another son Richard (half brother of said Arthur), 
who unsuccessfully opposed Arthur's claim to the 
Irish honours in 1771-2, after the decision of the 
English House of Lords against Arthur’s claim to 
the English honours; and there is a strong tradi- 
tion among the descendants in the female line of 
the said Richard that he actually sat in the Eng- 
lish House of Lords as Earl of Anglesea and Baron 
of Newport Pagnel, although (owing to his brother 
Arthur enjoying the property and Irish honours) 
he was known in Ireland only as Richard Annesley, 
Esq. This Richard married Mary Tottenham, 
sister of the first Marquis of Ely, by whom he 
had three daughters but no son. He was mur- 
dered in the Irish rebellion of 1798. Can any one 
tell me if there is any record in the House of Lords 
of his having sat there as Earl of Anglesea any 
time between 1761 and 1799? 
Sypvey A. Reape. 
1, Queen's Terrace, Mount Rudford, Exeter, 


Epye Famity.—Can any of your readers fur- 
nish me with any information concerning this 
family? The name has been variously spelt, such 
as Eddye (1556), Edye (1590), Edey (1640), Edie 
(1651), &e. The family has been domiciled for 
centuries in Devonshire and Somersetshire. Ex- 
tracts from registers, copies of Nonconformist 
entries, and loans of manuscripts, &c , are solicited, 

L. Epyre. 

Athenzeum Club, Liverpool. 

[ Correspondents will please reply direct. } 


Bricapier Mackintosu or Bortum.—Is any- 
thing known concerning the history of this soldier, 


who played a conspicuous part in the outbreak of 


1715, and was apparently one of the few com- 
manders of the insurgents who possessed military 
experience and skill? He was amongst those who 
surrendered unconditionally at Preston; and after 
being committed to Newgate in company with 
General Forster the pair succeeded in effecting 
their escape. Pitts, the governor of the prison, 
was tried for his life as an accessory, but acquitted. 
He seems to be alluded to under the following 
disguise in Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary of Authors’: 

“Mac Intosh, Borland, Brigadier. Esaays on Ways 
and Means for Inclosing, Fallowing, Planting, &c., in 
Scotland, &c., Edin., 1729, 8vo. 

“*The author seems to havo entertained very sound 
views and enlarged comprehension ’ (Donaldson, ‘ Agri- 
cult, Biog.,’ 1854, 48). Vol. ii. 1171. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Fricca.—Whence came, and what has become 
of fricca=a crier, preacher, which I find set down 


in Bosworth’s ‘Anglo-Saxon and English Dic- 
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tionary’? Mr. Mark Antony Lower (‘ Patro- 
nymica Britannica’) credited it with surviving 
issue in the surname Fricker, to which the Ger- 
man Frickenhaus looks as if it bore some relation- 
ship. Sr. SwitHn. 


Raw.ixson.— Where shall I find anything about 
Thomas Rawlinson, the bibliophile, beyond what 
is to be had in Chalmers’s ‘ Biog. Dict.,’ the two 
French universal biographies, the ill-natured paper 
in the Tatler, and the funny story about the four 
rooms full of books in Gray’s Inn? I know that 
his father Daniel was buried in the desecrated 
church of St. Dionis ; also, of course, of the sale of 
his books at St. Paul’s Coffee House. Dibdin’s 
‘Bibliomania’ I have not seen. C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


‘Immortatity or Garrick.’—I have a line 
engraving, entitled as above, G. Carter del. pinxit, 
the landscape engraved by S. Smith, the figures 
engraved by J. Caldwell; then follows the inscrip- 
tion “‘ Immortality of Garrick,’ published as the Act 
directs January 29, 1783, by G. Carter, Margaret 
Street, Cavendish Square.” On the left is repre- 
sented the spirit of Garrick being borne away by 
angelic figures from an open sepulchre presided over 
at each end by two female deities ; on the right is 
represented twelve male and five female figures, all 
in theatrical costumes. The figure of Shakespeare 
is seen descending the hill between Tragedy and 
Comedy, each bearing immortelles. On the dis- 
tant hill above is Apollo with six other figures. Are 
the seventeen figures in the body of the plate to 
the right intended for portraits of actors then liv- 
ing; and, if so, whom do they represent? Is this, or 
not, a well-known print? I can find no mention of 
this subject. Pilkington mentions G. Carter. 

J. W. Janvis. 


Avon House, Manor Road, Holloway, N. 


Custom 1x Dersysuire.—On the anniversary 
of the dedication of the parish church of Christ 
Church, Burbage, near Buxton, the clergy with 
the choir clasp hands and walk round the church. 
Query, the origin of this custom ? W. G. P. 

[See 5 §, vi, 308, 436, 520; vii. 38. ] 


3REAKSPEAR,.—Can any one inform me whether 
there is any real connexion between Adrian IV. 
and an English family of the same name, well 
known at the beginning of this century in 
legitimist circles in Paris, and recognized by 
the court of the Vatican as the representatives of 
the family of Nicholas Breakspear? About the 
year 1818 the Pope offered Mr. William Henry 
srakspear (late of Henley, Oxon), who was then 
at the Polytechnique, to make him a count of the 
Holy Roman Empire in consideration of his de- 
scent. This offer was refused, because Mr. Brak- 


spear intended to live in England, and did not | 





consider that his position there would enable him 
to support the dignity. Some members, however, 
of the family settled in France, among others his 
sister Elizabeth, who married the Comte de Saba- 
tire. Her house was one of those that afforded 
shelter and a hiding-place to the unfortunate 
Duchesse de Berri after her unsuccessful rising. 
I should be much obliged to any of your readers 
who could supply me with authentic information 
either about the family of Nicholas Breakspear or 
of these later Brakspears of Henley. J. H. G. 


‘**Dotty’s.” — In a recent announcement of a 
reprint of the first edition of ‘The Vicar of Wake- 
field’ it is stated that Dr. Johnson and Dr. Gold- 
smith frequented ‘‘ Dolly’s chop-house.” Is there 
any record of their having done so? I have 
searched, but have failed to find any. 

James Wm. Cook. 

Snaresbrook. 


Tom Painr’s ‘Common Sensz.’—Can any 
reader inform me in whose possession the original 
MS. of this celebrated pamphlet is, and whether it 
is in the author’s handwriting ? E. W. C. 


Replies, 


ANGLO-SAXON NAMES. 
(7 8. i. 209.) 

Verstegan, in his ‘ Restitution of Decayed Intel- 
ligence’ (1605, Antwetp), p. 266, in his eighth 
chapter, on the “ Etymologies of our Saxon Proper 
Names,” says: ‘I fynd Os and Hus in the old 
Teutonic to bee both now modernly with us hows. 
Osmund, then, is the mouth of the hows, the speaker 
for his familie. Oswald is a ruler or menager of the 
affaires of the hows. Oswine, it might otherwise 
bee Hows-wine, that is beloved of his hows or 
familie.” Camden also, in his ‘ Remaines,’ the 
first edition of which work was published in 1605, 
takes the same view, and in accordance with it ex- 
plains Osbern, Osbert, Oswald, Osmund, save that he 
wakes this last = House peace. As these authors 
wrote independently of each other, they must have 
had some common source of information upon 
which they relied, and as both refer in general 
terms to previous writers on names and their 
etymologies, it would be interesting to ascertain who 
first ventured on identifying os with hus, an utterly 
erroneous supposition. A better day dawned when 
J. M. Kemble turned his attention to the subject 
and wrote his paper on ‘The Names, Surnames, 
and Nicnames of the Anglo-Saxons,’ which was 
read at Winchester before the Archzeological Insti- 
tute in September, 1845, and published in 1846. 
He therein lays it down as a general rule that 
“pure Anglo-Saxon names are compounds made 
up of two adjectives, as isel-hedih, two substan- 
tives, as Wulf-helm, or an adjective and a substan- 
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tive, as AlSel-stin, Wulf-heih ; and that verbs 
and particles do not enter into the composition of 
names. These compound words, therefore, are 
translatable and intelligible. The Anglo-Saxon 
names, too, have a law of recurrence, from the 
desire of great families to perpetuate a noble 
name which was connected with the glories of the 
country, and had been distinguished in the arts of 
war or peace, by military prowess, or successful civil 
government. As an example he says: “Of the 
seven sons of Alselfrid, King of Northumberland, 
five bore names compounded with Os, thus, Oslaf, 
Osliic, Oswald, Oswin, and Oswidu. In the suc- 
cessions of the same royal family we find the male 
names Osfrid, Oswine, Osric, Osred, Oswalf, 
Osbald, and Osbeorht, and the female name 
Os&rys ; and some of these are repeated several 
times.” Then in a note he adds: “ Os, semideus, 
Gothic Ans: thus A.S. Oslif, Goth. Ansilaibs. 
This word is nearly peculiar to the royal (god- 
born) race of Northumberland, and occurs rarely 
in the south of England ; and where it does it is 
rather of Jutish and Angle than Saxon character.” 
This view is adopted by Ferguson in his ‘Teutonic 
Name System’ (1864), who says that the Old 
Norse as, Ang.-Saxon és, Goth. and High. Germ. 
ans, may be, perhaps, connected with the Sanscrit 
as, to be, giving it the meaning of the self-existing. 
In Old Norse as was a general title prefixed to 
the names of all the principal gods ; thus Thor is 
called Asa-Thor, while Odin is called by pre- 
eminence’The As. In the Anses of the Goths 
the sense seems to be a little lower, and more that 
of demi-god, while the A.-S. 4s is rendered by 
Bosworth, perhaps rather under its meaning, as 
hero. At first, probably, it was confined to those 
who claimed to be descendants of Odin, and 
though all the founders of the Anglo-Saxon king- 
doms claimed such descent, yet it was only in the 
Northumbrian branch that the word was common 
(Ferguson, p. 112). W. E. Buckuey. 


The inquiry into the meaning and relations of 
the prefix és possesses considerable interest and 
opens out a wide field of investigation, on which I 
take leave to offer the following observations. 

First let me eliminate from the discussion the 
idea that és is in any way connected with A.-S. 
his, house. There is not the slightest analogy 
between the two syllables, nor any connexion 
in the ideas expressed. 

Os is a purely Teutonic word, and is confined to 
the Low German, principally Anglo-Saxon, speech, 
in which it only exists as a prefix to names, either 
personal or local. It is omitted in Bosworth’s 
edition of 1838, but will be found in that of 1852, 
with a note of interrogation and a vague reference 
to Grimm’s ‘ Deutsche Grammatik,’ which is very 
like a reference to a needle in a bundle of hay. 
Ettmiiller’s elaborate ‘Lexicon’ does not contain 





it, nor does it occur in Skeat’s list of A.-S. pre- 
fixes at the end of his ‘Dictionary.’ Stratmann 
gives it correctly, with its Norse equivalent. 

In England this prefix is very common be- 
fore the Conquest in personal names, ¢.g., Os- 
wald, Oswy, Osmund, Osgood. It is found in 
numerous place-names, such as Osbaston, Osmas- 
ton, Osbaldeston, Osbourn, Oscroft, &c. 

It is rather singular that in Taylor’s volume on 
‘Names and Places’ there is not the slightest 
reference to so common a prefix. 

Let us next inquire what is the original meaning 
of the particle ds, and in what relation it stands to 
similar particles or prefixes in the kindred Teutonic 
tongues. 

Wachter (‘Glossarium Germanicum’) says: “0s, 
in nominibus propriis Alamannorum, videtur idem 
denotare quod Cambris od, ¢.¢., excellens, praestans, 
egregius. Inde Osmund=vir prestans, Oswald= 
tutor egregius.” The Alemanni were a mixture of 
races (All-men), containing a strong Low German 
or Saxon element. 

In Old High German the analogous prefix is 
as, in Gothic ans, in Icelandic or Old Norse it 
appears as dss, 

In English we have many place-names with the 
prefix ds, some of them of decidedly Norse origin, 
such as Asby, Ascott, Asgarby. The latter, in- 
deed, is identical with Norse Asgartbhr, the home 
of the godsin the Northern mythology. Jornandes 
(‘De Gothorum Origine’) says: “Gothi proceres 
suos quasi qui fortuna vincebant, non pares 
homines, sed semi-deos id est Anses, vocavére.” 

Wachter (sub voc. “ As”) says : “ Preeter unum 
et verum Deum multi celebrantur Ase, qui etiam : 
natura Dii non sint, Dii tamen vocantur ab ido 
tris, preecipue a Germanis borealibus.” 

So Gabelenz (‘ Glossarium Gothicum’) explains 
Ans, Heros, Halbgott. 

Odin was called As by pre-eminence, Thor Asa- 
Thor, as somewhat subordinate. 

Miss Yonge (‘ Hist. of Christian Names’) has 
some interesting observations on the prefixes as 
and os in their mythological relations. 

Is it possible to pursue the inquiry further, 
and trace the term to its primary source / 

We naturally look to Sanskrit, as the elder 
sister of the Aryan tongues, for light from the 
dawn of etymology, but not with entire success, 
Mr. Ferguson (‘Teutonic Name System’) asks, 
“Can we venture to connect it with Sansk. as, 
to be, giving it the meaning of the self-existing ?” 

Fick (‘ Wortschatz der Germ, Sprachenheit ’) 
connects, or rather compares, as or os with Zend 
anhu (Herr-Gott) and Gallic H-esu-s. The prefix 
O in Runic inscriptions corresponds with ds or as. 

Graff (‘ Althochdeutscher Sprachschatz’) says: 
‘*Nord ds, Angels. 6s, numen, eine Gottheit.” 
He refers to Sansk. yas’, niti, to shine. 

Bopp (‘Glossarium Sanscritum’) adopts the 
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same origin of yas‘as, from a last root yas’, which 
he connects with Zend 4-yés-é and Cymric tesin, 
radiant, glorious. 

It must be noted that the accented é& in Old 
Norse was pronounced like English 0, which thus 
identifies the two prefixes. 

Perhaps these few remarks may give a little aid 
to your correspondent in coming to a conclusion. 

J. A. Picton, 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


The suggestion that the ds of Anglo-Saxon 
names is derived from his, a house, is only an- 
other example of the ridiculous etymologies pro- 
pounded in England. Prof. Skeat has given the 
death-blow to a vast amount of similar nonsense 
in the main branch of English etymology; but the 
field of local and personal names is overgrown with 
a rank crop of speculations that defy all philo- 
logical principles and common sense. One has 
only to pick up an English book upon either of 
these subjects to see what nonsense is offered to the 
British public. The explanation of this lament- 
able state of affuirs is that these books are almost 
without exception written by men with absolutely 
no qualification for the task they undertake. In 
most cases their sole equipment seems to be the 
—- of an indifferent Anglo-Saxon dictionary. 
n the subject of personal names there is very 
little excuse for this helpless blundering, for the 
Anglo-Saxon name-system is an integral part of 
the common Teutonic name-system. So that, with 
an indispensable knowledge of phonetics, it is 
possible to check results at almost every stage by 
comparison with the names of other Teutonic tribes. 

The stem ds affords a very good illustration of 
this. It is a well-known fact that n has a very 
strong tendency in Anglo-Saxon to disappear 
before s, and that this disappearance lengthens the 
preceding vowel. Hence wecanatonce predicate that 
és stands for an older ons, and, as a before a nasal 
frequently becomes open o (Sweet’s ‘‘ tagged o”), 
we can restore ons to a still older ans. Now if we 
turn to the Old High German, the Frankish, 
Gothic, or Lombardic names, we find many in- 
stances of names compounded with ans. So that he 
who suggested that the A.-S. ds was from hiis 
actually supposed that hus and ans were identical ! 
This would probably be too much for the credulity 
of even the typical “ etymoloyist.” 

This A.-S. ds, plural és, is thus the same word 
as the Icelandic ds, plural e’sir ; Old High German 
ans, plural enst, which forms suggest a Gothic *ans, 
plural *anzeis. From the well-known passage of 
Jordanes we learn that these Gothic anzevs (ansis in 
his text) were half-gods, but in theother tongues they 
were simply heathen gods. In cap. 14 Jordanes 
mentions an Ans-ila in the pedigree of Theodric the 
Great, This is the same name as the A.-S. Esla, 
the grandfather of Cerdic the West Saxon. With 





this use of ds=a god in compounding names may 
be compared the A.-S. names in A‘lf and God, 
the Greek names in Qeé-s, and the Sanskrit 
names in Deva (=Deu-s). W. H. Stevenson. 


The prefix és, or, more correctly, the first part of 
Anglo-Saxon compound proper names of persons 
formed by és, has certainly nothing to do with 
hats, but belongs to the same common Teutonic 
words as Old Norse dss and a Gothic root pre- 
served in the Latin ans-es of Jornandes, and means 
originally the ases, the old heathen gods, especially 
Odin, Loki, and Thor, afterwards the demi-gods 
and deified heroes. ‘‘The word appears in the 
English names Osborn, Oswald, &c., in Old German 
proper names, with n, ¢.g., Ansgir—=A.-S. Oscar” 
(cf. Dr. Vigfusson’s ‘ Icelandic Dictionary,’ p. 46). 

H. Kress. 

Oxford. 


The A.-S, prefix és in proper names corresponds 
to O.N. ds and the Gothic ansi, and means god, 
Thus Ansovald (divine rule) answers to O.N. 
Asvalldr, A.-S. Osveald, and English Oswald. So, 
again, Ansemund, Asmundr, and Osmund (divine 
protection), from which we obtain the name of the 
Osmunda regalis, the royal fern, sacred to Odin, 
are dialectic forms of one and the same name. 
The fanciful derivation from house given by old 
authors belongs to the days of prescientific etymo- 
logy. See Forstemann, ‘ Altdeutsches Namen- 
buch, vol. i. pp. 101-112, where the matter is 
fully discussed. Cf. Fick, ‘Vergleichendes Worter- 
buch,’ pt. vii. p. 18; Ferguson, ‘Surnames as a 
Science,’ p. 57; Yonge, ‘ Christian Names,’ vol. ii. 
pp. 180-185. Isaac TaYLor. 


The true meaning of os in personal names will 
be found in Wachter or Meidinger. 

R. S. Caarnock. 

Nice. 

Funny Bone (7™ S. i. 249). —I quite agree with 
Mr. Terry that this expression has arisen rather 
from the “‘ funny tingling sensation” produced 
when the elbow is struck in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the inner condyle (or protuber- 
ance) of the humerus (or bone of the upper arm), 
than, as Dr. Brewer suggests, from a mere “ pun 
on the word humerus,” though the suggestion is 
both ingenious and funny, and may have some 
amount of truth in it. But Mr. Terry is mis- 
taken when he supposes that the funny sensation 
is due to “the ligament of the bone” having been 
struck. Ligaments are dry, unyielding, inelastic 
bands, out of which nothing humorous is to be got. 
It is a nerve, the ulnar nerve, which, when struck, 
gives rise to the peculiar sensation, and I will 
quote what Erasmus Wilson (in his *‘ Anatomist’s 
Vade-Mecum’) says upon the subject, when de- 
scribing the course of the ulnar nerve. His words 
are: “At the elbow it is superficial, and supported 
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by the inner condyle, against which it is easily 
compressed, giving rise to the thrilling sensation 
along the inner side of the fore-arm and little 
finger,* ascribed to striking the funny bone.” If, 
therefore, any bone is entitled to be called the 
Sunny bone, it is certainly not the whole of the 
humerus, but only that part of it, the inner con- 
dyle,t which is sure to be struck by any blow 
giving rise to the peculiar sensation above de- 
scribed ; and, accordingly, in Clifton and Grimaux’s 
‘Fr. and Eng. and Eng. and Fr. Dict.’ I find 
“ Funny bone...... condyle interne de ’humérus,” 
F, Cuance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


The “ funny ” sensation is caused by striking the 
ulnar nerve at a point where it has bone imme- 
diately under it and little but skin over it. The 
ligaments are devoid of sensation. An old dissect- 
ing-room conundrum for first-year’s students is, or 
used to be, ‘‘ Why is the funny bone so called 2 
Because it borders on the humerus.” J. T. F 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


Probably os humert is a humorous derivation, 
but it is curious that neither Skinner, Junius, 
Minskew, nor Wachter gives any clue. Richard- 
son hazards perhaps from fain, A.-S. fegan letus. 
We might guess it to be of the same root as funk, 
which Wachter gives as scintilla, akin to deyyos, 
and to fon, fire. So that the crackling sparks 
that emerge from burning wood might represent 
the tingling sensations of the funny bone. Verbal 
fun is mostly a witty confusion arising from the 
discovery of accidental likeness in things totally 
disparate. Sparkling and crackling and tingling 
are all connected together as sight, sound, and 
touch affect the nerves. C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


There are two errors at this reference which 
should be corrected. The so-called funny bone is 
not a bone, as stated in Dr. Brewer’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 
nor is it a ligament, as your correspondent seems 
to think—it is a nerve, the large ulnar nerve, 
which lies in the hollow on the inner side of the 
back of the elbow-joint. The “funny tingling 
sensation” is only produced when this nerve is 
struck or pressed upon, and the term funny bone 
is a misnomer, due to popular ignorance of anatomy. 

G. B. S. 

I hope Mr. Birxeeck Terry will not think me 
captious or hyper-critical if I tell him that the 
tingling sensation he speaks of is not due to any 
“ligament” being struck, but to compression of 
the ulnar nerve against the bony groove in 
which it lies. This nerve passes down the upper 

* The parts chiefly supplied by this nerve. 

+ This is probably what Dr. Brewer meant by his 
very inexact expression, “the bone at the end of the os 
humeri,” 








arm, then behind the elbow, and after supiye 
some of the muscles of the fore- -arm goes to the 
little finger and one-half of the ring-finger. These 
parts are benumbed when the nerve is pressed 
upon, just as one’s leg is said to “go to sleep” 
when one has been sitting on a hard seat, and 
thereby compressing the great nerve at the back 
of the thigh. No doubt Mr. Birkseck Terry’s 
remark is correct as to the feeling in the finyers 
being odd or funny. Dr. Brewer's suggestion that 
funny is a play upon the word humerus is copied 
from Hotten’s ‘Slang Dictionary.’ Barham’s “ your 
funny bones crack” is mere nonsense. JAYDEE. 


In making this a pun on humerus Dr. Brewer 
has made an unfortunate etymological guess, with- 
out saying that it is a guess—one of the banes of 
such works. Nay, more, he seems to make, ac- 
cording to the version given, the humerus to be 
the lower part of the os humert/ But this, I pre- 
sume is only the slip of a hurrying writer. By 
the multitude the funny bone is perhaps applied 
in a vague way to the lower and inner tubercle 
of the humerus, that is, to the inner and end por- 
tion of the arm bone. Properly, however, and 
anatomically, a part of this part of the arm bone 
forms only a part of the true funny bone. The 
ulnar nerve—not “a ligament”—there lies in a 
groove formed in part by a portion of the inner 
tubercle and in part by the olecranon process of 
the ulna, the inner and larger bone of the fore- 
arm, the process itself covering the back of the 
joint much as the knee-cap covers the knee. When 
this nerve is jarred or struck the funny or odd 
tingling feeling results, and if the stroke be more 
forcible, a pin-and-needly sensation is superadded, 
running even into a pain that makes one cry out. 

3x. NicHoison. 


Curistian Name or Wittiam (7 §, i. 188, 
271).—Prof. Freeman writes, in his “ Few Words 
on Old English Words and Names” prefixed to 
‘Old English History,’ p. xv: 

“ The English names and those used by the Teutonic 
yeople on the Continent are made out of the same 

eutonic roots, but it so happens that not many of 
the particular names are common to England and to 
the Continent. For instance, we have plenty of names 
beginning with Wil, as Wilfrith, and we have plenty 
of names ending in helm, as Ealdhelm; but I never 
heard of an English Wilhelm, and I doubt your finding 
a Wilfrith or an Ealdhelm abroad.” 

Mr, Strevenson’s list, which is almost exactly 
the same as one I had made, clearly shows that 
there were genuine old English Wilhelms, although 
the name was very rare before the time of Edward 
the Confessor. Even Wilhelm, the grandfather of 
Wuffa, belonging to the fifth century, may be 
referred to the Continent. In Domesday Book we 


find two places which will have been named from 
Willelms long before the Conquest, viz., Wilelmes- 
torp, in Derbyshire (i. 


fo. 2766), and Wilelmitone 
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(Wilmington), in Devonshire (i). fo. 108). The 
Survey names as living in 1066 “ Will’s,” son of 
Sceluuard (Notts, ib. 282b), and Willelm, son of 
Styr, in Hants (ib. 52b, 48b). The latter was 
surviving in 1086. They were of English parent- 
age, and could hardly have been godsons of 
William, the Norman Bishop of London. Willelm 
(Will’s) occurs thrice in Yorkshire (ib. fo. 3015). 
A. §. Ettis. 
As I am referred to by name, I beg leave to say 
that I find I have not made a sufficient study of 
proper names, and, not being the thing stigmatized 
by Pope, have no desire to “rush in ” where I am 
not sure as to what Iam doing. Meanwhile, let 
me advise your readers to treat the remarks of 
Mr. W. H. Srevenson with deserved attention. 
At any rate, I shall do so myself, feeling that he 
knows more of the matter than I do. 
Wa rer W. SKear. 
With regard to William, I will only add to the 
excellent note of Mr. Srevenson that the succes- 
sive forms seem to be Willahalm (which comes 
nearest to the Gothic vilja, “ voluntas”), Wille- 
halm, Willehelm, Wilhelm, Wilielm, and William. 
The Norse form is Vilhidlmr. Isaac Taytor. 


Encuiisn Transiation OF THE ‘DECAMERON’ 
(7" S. i. 3, 130, 262).—Miss Busk must not be 
too hard on the Elizabethan and Jacobean trans- 
lators. She seems to have just discovered, ina 
modern version, one of the most interesting of 
these, the anonymous translation of the ‘ Hundred 
Novels,’ which stands dedicated to Sir Philip 
Herbert, K.G., Earl of Montgomery, and so forth. 
My copy of this—folio, with portrait of Master 
John Bocchas—is of the fifth edition, 1684, cor- 
rected and augmented. It contains, not forty 
novels only, but a hundred; and, alas! it con- 
tains also, so far as I can trace them, all the 
errors pointed out by Miss Bosx. Nevertheless, 
it is a book right profitable and delectable to read ; 
a storehouse of fine old English, wherein if any 
man of sense shall look and taste he will thence- 
forth think but meanly of his favourite newspaper. 
And this will be such a blessing to him that he 
will not, as Miss Busk has done, arraign Prof. 
Morley at the bar of ‘N. & Q.,’ but will merely 
regret, as I do, that the conditions of that gentle- 
man’s undertaking did not (as I suppose) enable 
him to give the whole of the translation, and to 
correct its errors, and yet preserve its style. Pro- 
bably his view of the matter was that which my 
friend Mr. Ormsby, in the preface to his own 
*Don Quixote,’ has expressed concerning Shelton, 
namely, that the work is, in its way, admirable 
and charming, but that, as a translation, to amend 
it would be to spoil it. 

I have not yet seen the professor’s reprint, but 
I hope his omissions include the dull and tedious 





story of Serichtha, which forms the tenth novel of 


the third day. Our anonymous translator, acting 
in a pre-Bowdlerite spirit of free handling, has not 
only inserted this story in place of the “ unspeak- 
able” ‘ Rustico and Alibech,’ but has made his 
narrator say that, whereas the audience no doubt 
are expecting a wanton tale, they must be good 
enough to profit by the superior morality of what 
follows. 

Who was the anonymous translator; and whence 


did he get this story of Serichtha? A. J. M. 


Allow me to correct a slip into which I have 
been betrayed at p. 265. Of course I ought to 
have seen when I wrote, as Isee now when reading, 
that Porta San Gallo being called so in Boccaccio’s 
time, it is by a coincidence that it happened to be 
rebuilt by one of the architects San Gallo, after 
whom it is now said to be named. At the same 
time, “St. Gall’s Gate” cannot be said to be “ the 
Italian form” of the appellation. R. H. Busx. 


Avutnorsuip oF Distica (7™ §. i. 188).—The 
author is Pope. But when were the lines written, 
and when were they first inserted in Pope’s 
‘Works’? Dod, in his ‘ Epigrammatists,’ Lond., 
1870, p. 323, notes that Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, took a lease of Kew House in 1730, where 
he lived till 1750, the year of his death, Pope 
having predeceased him in 1744, so that the two 
lines must have been written between 1730 and 
1744. But it seems possible to narrow consider- 
ably this interval. In a letter of Pope to Swift, 
printed for the first time in the ‘Works’ of Pope 
by Roscoe, in 1824, vol. x. p. 488, bearing date 
May 17, 1739, he writes :— 

“You ask me how I am at court. I keep my old 
walk, and deviate from it to no court. The prince 
shows me a distinction beyond any merit or pretence on 
my part: and I have received a present from him of 
some marble heads of poets for my library, and some 
urns for my garden.” 

In Roscoe’s ‘ Life of Pope,’ i. 219, there is 
printed a letter from George, afterwards Lord 
Lyttelton—unfortunately without date—in which 
his Royal Highness’s intention of making Pope a 
present of uros or vases for his garden is com- 
municated to him. Now, George Lyttelton was 
appointed principal secretary to the Prince of 
Wales in 1737 (Collins’s ‘ Peerage,’ by Brydges, 
viii. 352), the circumstances leading to which are 
mentioned by George Lyttelton in a letter to his 
father, Sir Thomas, dated Aug. 18, 1737 (‘ Works,’ 
1774, “ Miscellanies,” p. 725. As it is not likely 
that Pope would have ventured to present a dog 
to H.R.H. without having received some en- 
couragement, such as the munificence of the prince 
was in his gifts of the bust and urns, and as this 
gift could not have been conferred before Aug. 18, 
1737, and was made before May 19, 1739, it seems 
probable that the lines must have been written 
and engraved on the dog’s collar at some time 
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between the above dates, when the dog was pre- 
sented as an acknowledgment of the kindness of 
H.R.H. In 1797 the lines were inserted as Pope’s 
in ‘Select Epigrams,’ i. 38, with the reference to 
Sir William Temple’s ‘ Heads designed for an 
Essay on Conversation’ (‘ Works,’ i. 311, fol., 
1720) as the source from which the idea was taken: 
“ Mr. Grantam’s fool being asked by a great Man 
whose fool he was, replied, ‘I am Mr. Grantam’s 
fool—pray tell me whose fool are you?’” They were 
not admitted by Dr. Warton into his edition, pub- 
lished in 1797. Whether Bowles inserted them in 
his edition in 1806 I am unable to ascertain, but 
they appear in Roscoe’s ed. in 1824, vol. iii. p. 359, 
with the note above quoted. W. E. Buckvey. 


It is a matter of everyday experience that con- 
temporary bon mots get ascribed, in repeating 
them, to a variety of originators. Many minor 
poems and epigrams, gathered thus from hearsay, 
get included in the published collections of this 
or that author’s works, and have to be vin- 
dicated now and again for a more authentic in- 
ventor. There can be no sort of doubt, too, that 
many times the same bon mot is independently 
invented by different persons. This oft-quoted 
dog-collar verse, however,—of which the accepted 
version seems to be— 

I am His Highness’s dog at Kew, 

Pray tell me, sir, whose dog are you }— 
has been included, and, I believe, without chal- 
lenge, in many succeeding editions of Pope’s 
* Works.’ Most editions state formally that it 
was engraved on the collar of a dog which Pope 
gave to the Prince of Wales. A note to Croker’s 
edition says it was first published in Dodsley’s 
edition, in 1738; and, of course, it must therefore 
have referred to the Prince of Wales, father of 
George IIL, not to his son the Prince Regent, as 
Miss Vansittart supposes. Roscoe (ed. Pope's 
* Works,’ 1824) traces it to an idea to be found in 
Sir William Temple’s ‘Heads for an Essay on 
Conversation,’ vol. i. p. 311, fol. ed., 1720; being, 
in fact, an adaptation of “Mr. Grantam’s fool’s 
reply to a great Man who asked whose fool he 
wus, ‘I am Mr. Grantam’s fool; pray tell me 
whose fool you are.’” 

A few pages from this in every edition of Pope’s 
poems is another squib, namely, the equally oft- 
quoted one about “'l'weedledum and Tweedledee,” 
affording an instance in point of the fact I alluded 
to at starting. It has again and again been claimed 
for otber authors, notably for Swift and Dr. Byrom; 
nevertheless it is brought forward again in Mac- 
millan’s edition, 1882, without any allusion to the 
latter. R. H. Busx. 


16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 

[Lavy Russet, R. R. W. L., M. Jean pe JEANVILLE, 
Rev. C. F. 8. Warren, M.A., Mr. E. H. Manrsnatt, 
Mr. N. H. Hunter are among the numerous corre- 
spondents who oblige with replies to a similar effect.) 





C. R. Epmowps (7 §. i. 248).—I was a pupil 
of Cyrus Reid Edmonds (when he was head 
master of the Proprietary School, Leicester) from 
1843 to 1846. If I remember rightly, his wife 
(one of the most amiable women I ever met with) 
was a daughter of Dr. Ashwell, of Nottingham. 
They had, I think, two children, son and daughter. 
Mr. Edmonds wasa good English scholar and critic, 
and I have an impression that at one time (pro- 
bably prior to his connexion with Leicester) he 
had been editor of the Eclectic Review. He 
retired from the school about 1846, and commenced 
teaching on his own account at a house in the 
Welford Road, Leicester ; after which I lost sight 
of him. His successor was Mr. James Francis 
Hollings, a profound classical scholar, antiquary, 
and poet, who had been second to him in command, 
and whose end was a sad one. Mr. Edmonds 
belonged to the sect of Baptists, and attended 
Robert Hall’s chapel in Harvey Lane. He was on 
intimate terms with the Rev. James Mursell, who 
succeeded Mr. Hall in his ministration, and whose 
son, the Rev. Arthur Mursell, if Mr. Baxer’s 
query should come within his ken, would most 
likely be able to supply many points of interest 
that I have omitted. Atrrep WALLIS. 


Betty : Bertarmine: Damictana (7™ §, i. 
247).—Some other derivation should be found for 
‘* Bellarmine ” as used by Welsted than that sug- 
gested at this reference. Curdinal Bellarmine, so 
far from being signalized by a “ capacious belly,” 
was particularly noted for sobriety. Many tokens 
of his abstemiousness are recorded :— 

“ Frugalissimo era il suo vitto; diggiunava a rigore in 
tutti i mercoledi, venerdie sabbati e nelle vigilie tutte 
della Madonna...... Nel suo cardinalato aloperd sempre 
la prima veste che gli diede il Paps nella sua promozione ; 
e le vesti interiori erano rappezzate a diversi colori , 
Da ultimo, consumato dalle fatiche ed aggravato dall’ 
eta chiese al Pontefice di ritirarsi presso i suvi religiosi 
a preparsi alla morte "; 
and the last twenty years of his life were spent in 
the strict heuse of the Jesuit noviciate at S. Andrea 
del Quirinale. 

Bayle’s ‘ Dict.,’ which, of course, collects the 
attacks which were made upon him (as there ex- 
pressed) “ on every side,” provoked by his ardent 
controversial spirit, finds no word to hint against 
his moderation and sobriety. So far from this, 
proof of his spirit of mortification is there recorded 
which those who have lived in a hot country will 
appreciate : “II fut si patient qu’il souffrait méme 
que les mouches et telles autres petites bétes lin- 
commodassent beaucoup. II les laissait faire, et il 
disait qu’elles n’avaient point d’autre paradis.” Also, 
that not only at his death, but during his lifetime, 
the people treated him as a saint, with “des pré- 
ludes de culte.” 

So far as Welsted is concerned, the line, taken 
in its context, might be read as if Bellarmine stood 
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for the name of a vintage. Cardinal Bellarmine 
was born at Montepulciano, and his family may 
have given their name to some wine of that 
favourite vintage grown in vineyards belonging to 
them. 

“The maiden hogshead,” referred to a few lines 
lower down, is very probably the poet’s rendering 
of the Italian damigiana, as he goes on to name 
a “flask” in the same breath :— 

No maiden hogshead lies retir’d 

For chosen friends, and men inspir'd ! 
No precious flasé, the night to close 
With amorous talk “ beneath the rose ” 

The damigiana is a very large bottle, of the 
pattern known in England as an oil-flask. The 
word is not in La Crusca,* but it is still in common 
use in Tuscany.t There is an idea in Italy that 
Chianti wine (not unknown to Welsted, as further 
on he names 

Rich fumes of Chianti) 
can only be preserved well in large quantities, and 
flasks of the damigiana type are specially used for 
it. Dame-jeanne and demijohn are French and 
English analogous terms, doubtless connected with 
it, but with localized differences. R. H. Busx. 


' 


Dr. Murray suggests that an “ Elisa, a Betty 
called in common speech” was some kind of drink- 
ing vessel,” This would be another instance, of 
which several others have been noted, where a 
drinking vessel is called by some familiar name, 
either of man or woman, as a Jack,a Jill. We 
do not now recognize a jug as falling within this 
category ; but Cotgrave gives jug as equivalent to 
Jenny, answering to the Fr. Jehannette or Jan- 
nette. In the district of Gower (‘Philological 
Proc.,’ iv. 223) the name of Susan is given to a 
brown earthenware pitcher. H. Wepewoop. 


There is a passage in Ben Jonson’s ‘ The Masque 
of the Gypsies’ (12mo., London, printed by J. 
Okes for , Benson, 1640, p. 47) which brings 
together two sorts of stoneware jugs, one re- 
markable for its ‘‘ beard” (qy. the beilarmine), 
the other for its “ belly ” (qy. the betty), thus :— 


© Game..0c0 especially on this brave sparke strook out 
of Flintshire, upon Iustice Juggs daughter, then Sheriffe 
of the County, who running away with a Kinsman of our 
Captains, and her Father pursuing to the Marches, he 
great with Iustice, she with Iuggling, they were both 
for the same time turn'd stone, upon the sight of each 
other in Chester, till at the last (see the Wonder) a lugg 
of the Towne Ale eeneinatitins them, the memoriall of 


* I have a note on its etgusiegs, however, which I 
cannot find just at the moment. 

t Except when brought in with Tuscan wines it is not 
common in Rome. A huge bottle is, indeed, there in 
use to fetch a day or two's provision of wine ‘from the 
wine-shops, but this is made strong enough to do without 
the twisted rush covering, and is called a bocetta.”” A 
prize for damigiane was given at the wine exhibition in 
Carneval this present year, 











both their gravities, his in beard, and hers in belly bath 
remained ever since preserv'd i in picture, upon the most 
stone Iuggs in the Kingdome.” 

Although this extract does not help us to the 
word betty as applied to a drinking-jug, yet it cer- 
tainly refers to the bellarmine (to which Ben 
Jonson elsewhere alludes by that name), distin- 
guished in a masculine sense by its beard, and to 
another “ stone iugg” marked in a feminine sense 
by its rotundity of form, and may thus be said to 
illustrate the passage quoted by Dr. Murray. 

ALFRED WALLIS. 


According to Jon Bee’s ‘Sportsman’s Slang’ 
(1825), p. 10, Betty or Bess is “a crooked nail to 
open locks. Several sizes are carried by cracks- 
men ; they are bent first and hardened afterwards, 
‘All Betty’ or ‘all Dickey, same as ‘all up’; 
past recovery, must die.” ‘The New Cantiny 
Dictionary ’ (1725) gives both betty, or bess, and 
jenny. G. F. R. B. 


In ‘ Folk Etymology,’ sub “Doll,” Mr. A. Smythe 
Palmer has: “Betty, a clothes drainer (North- 
ampt.),” a word which is absent from Miss Baker’s 
‘Glossary.’ I know not how this may fit in with 
the context of Dr. Murray’s quotation, but I 
suspect that it will hardly suit. Without having 
‘Oikographia’ before me, I should agree with the 
reader who suggested that Betty is the familiar 
name of Eliza (she would not scan as Elizabeth), 
a servant-maid. Sr. Switnin. 


The following quotation will possibly be of use 
to Dr. Morray:—‘‘Expert burglars are generally 
equipped with good tools. They havea jemmy, a 
cutter, a dozen of betties, better known as pick- 
locks” (H. Mayhew’s ‘London Labour and the 
London Poor,’ 1862, vol. iv. p, 339). 

Geo, L. APPERsON. 

Wimbledon, 


If there was a drinking-vessel called an Eliza, 
after Elizabeth (but all depends on the if), it 
would soon become a betty, in defiance to the 
bellarmine then in fashion, - 


Crarkia, Continsia, AND Coteus (7" § i. 
269).—Almost any ordinary gardening or botanical 
dictionary would have supplied, at least in part, 
the information which Dr. Copnam Brewer seeks, 
Collinsia was so named by Thomas Nuttall after 
Zaccheus Collins, whilom a vice-president of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 
The genus Clarkia was founded in honour of Capt. 
Clarke, the companion of Capt. Lewis in his journey 
to the Rocky Mountains of North America. Neither 
of these worthies is noticed in any biographical 
dictionary that I have looked at, so that Dr. 
Brewer must consult an American one. By 
referring, however, to Don’s ‘General History of 
the Dichlamydeous Plants’ he will find the names 
mentioned of the periodicals in which the genera 
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were first published, so that by looking these up 
—and I presume they are in the British Museum 
—further information will undoubtedly be secured 
concerning both Collins and Clarke. The descrip- 
tions of the first introduced species of each genus 
in the Botanical Magazine and Botanical Register 
should not be overlooked. 

The derivation of Coleus is plain enough. It 
comes from xoAcos, koleos, a sheath, and is given 
to this genus from the filaments of the stamens— 
the male organs—being connected, and forming a 
tube at the base, which sheaths the style. 

W. Ropserrts. 


Beit or tHe Hoe (7 §. i. 7, 54, 72, 193).— 
Mr. MarsHatt is in mistake in saying that 
“ The lint was in the bell” occurs in a poem of Sir 
Walter Scott. It is to be found in Burns’s 
* Cottar’s Saturday Night,’ stanza xi. :— 

The dame brings forth in complimental mood, 

To grace the lad, her weel hain’d kebbuck, fell, 

An’ aft he ’s prest, an’ aft he ca’s it guid ; 

The frugal wifie, garrulous, will tell, 

How ‘twas a towmond auld, sin’ lint was i’ the bell, 
The obvious meaning of the passage is that the 
cheese was made at the period of the year when 
the lint or flax was in flower. A curious mis- 
apprehension of its meaning occurred in a French 
translation of the poem, published some years ago, 
which brought out that a year had elapsed from 
the time when the linen cloth around the cheese 
was in the cheese mould in the press. 

A. G, Rein, F.S.A.Scot. 


Auchterarder. 


It is important to be accurate in trifles, If 
Scott “‘ has in a poem,” &c., Mr. Ep. MarsHatt is 
desired to say where. In the ‘ Cottar’s Saturday 
Night’ of Robert Burns, eleventh stanza, we 
have— 

"Twas a towmond auld, sin’ lint was i’ the bell. 
8. H. 

[The same correction is supplied by Mr, F. C. Brrx- 
peck Terry, Mr, E. 8. Wiisox, Mr. Hexry Witsoy, | 
Dr. Tuomas Stratton, W. M. D., and others.] 


Bunyan’s ‘ Piterim’s Proeress’ (7* §. i, 227, 
272).—I have deferred a reply to the questions 
put by Mr. Bucktey in his interesting communi- 
cation until another more careful examination of 
the copy in question could be made. The follow- 
ing particulars bear, I think, on the points raised 





by your correspondents. 

The volume contains 232 pages, with a final 
page, unnumbered, entitled “‘ The Conclusion.” It 
is a clean and perfect copy. At the foot of the 
title-page is: “ London printed for Nath Ponder 
at the Peacock in the Poultrey near Cornhill 
1678.” The portrait is uniform in size with the 


title-page, and to the eye of an ordinary, though 
careful, observer, appears to have been included 
in the original binding. It has the initials R. W. f. 


on the rock on which the author lies, but the copy 
has no other illustration. “Vanity” is marked on 
the distant city. There is nothing else in print or 
figure on the portrait, which is finely executed. 
On the margin below is: “Printed for Nat Ponder 
in the Poultry.” It will be noted that Poultry has 
here a slightly different spelling, and that there 
are small differences in the reference to the pub- 
lisher ; but I imagine that little importance attaches 
to this. The portrait has been torn nearly across 
above the head, and there is a sheet of paper 
pasted to the back which does not quite touch the 
binding. 

I may add that the copy appears, from a note 
written at the end, to have been given to Jane 
Fleetwood by her uncle (?) Fleetwood. It came 
into the possession of my great-grandmother, Ann 
Palmer, who was adopted and brought up by the 
Misses Fleetwood, sisters of Dr. Fleetwood, Rector 
of Wexham, Slough, afterwards Bishop of St. 
Asaph, and then, I think, of Ely. Ann Palmer's 
name is written across the title-page. The copy 
passed, on the death, in 1808, of my great-grand- 
father, William Nash, of Upton Court, Slough, to 
his only child, William Nash, of Langley, and then 
to my late uncle, the Rev. Z. Nash, Vicar of 
Christchurch, Hants, who shortly before his death 
gave it to my father, the present owner. He will 
be pleased to allow it to be examined by experts, 
as suggested by Mr. Bucktey. T. A. Nasu. 

11, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 


Rev. Ropert Burrow, LL.D., or Darrixa- 
ton, co. York (7 §. i, 229). — Will dated 
September 19, 1752, proved March 1, 1754. Was 
son of Thomas Burrow, of Clapham, co. Surrey 
(will dated April 4, 1719, proved January 15, 
1724-5), who died December 8, 1724, and brother 
of Christopher Burrow, of Hatton Garden, London, 
who married and had issue, and of Sir James Bur- 
row, of Starborough Castle, co. Surrey, and of 
the Inner Temple, London, who died sp. No- 
vember, 1782. The said Rev. Robert married 
one Margaret Waller, who was aunt to the Rev. 
James Waller, of Ugley, co. Essex. She died 
September, 1768. They had issue John Burrow, 
of Henley-on-Thames (will dated March 24, 1788, 
proved January 13, 1789), who died January 7, 
1789, s.p., having married one Mary , and 
James Burrow, of Staple Inn, London. I may 
add that I have a good many papers — legal, 
diaries, &c.— concerning the above family which I 
shall be pleased to show to R. H. H. if he cares to 
call upon upon me at the Heralds’ College. 

Aurrep Scorr Gatry, Rouge Dragon, 

Heralds’ College. 





‘Tue New Evnouisu Dictionary’ (7™ §, i. 
303).—“ Achritochromacy.” This word is not of 
my spelling; I wrote the second syllable with a 
c=k, and so it stands in the first edition of my 
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‘Guide to the Practical Study of Diseases of the 
Eye,’ 1855, p. 261; and also in Holmes’s ‘System 
of Surgery.’ J. Drxon. 


Pickett Herince (7™ §. i. 209, 276).—There 
were two Stoney Streets or Stoney Lanes, both, in 
all probability, originally outcomes of old Roman 
ways toward crossing the Thames. See Horwood’s 
map, inter alia, as to Stoney Lane cutting into Clink 
Street west of London Bridge, and Stoney Lane 
leading from Tooley Street toward Pickleherring 
Stairs east of London Bridge. They are both 
now, as street or lane, in the Ordnance maps. 
Pickleherring Stairs would be about thirty or forty 
yards from the north end of the eastern Stoney 
Lane. 

In two sewers presentments, one, 1640, “ Daniel 
Mercer, of St. Olave’s, dyer, repair and cleanse 
two sinks east side Stonie Lane”; another, 1620, 
“the sewar, or pisser, from ffortall place, all along 
the west side of Stonie Lane, to be cast and 
clensed, and the wharfes” (sides of sewers) “ re- 
paired,” orig. p.m. 

‘New Remarks, London,’ &., 1732: Stoney 
Street, St. Saviour’s, next Winchester Yard 
(p. 177); Stoney Lane, next Unicorn Yard and 
Pickleherring Stairs in St, Olave’s (p. 173). Pray 
excuse a quotation from Bailey, ‘ Philologos’: 
“ Pickle-herring, a Jack pudding, a Merry An- 
drew, a Buffoon”; and in this sense a Shake- 
spearean word, I see I did not express myself 
clearly that street and lane seem to have been 
used indifferently by most old writers and map 
makers, and that I did the same. 

WitiiaAM RENDLE. 


{nYMES ON Timpuctoo (7 §, i, 120,171, 235). 
—These rhymes possess a literary interest, and 
imply a definite date, of which your correspondents 
do not seem to be aware. In 1829 Alfred Tenny- 
sop, then an undergraduate at Trinity, gained the 
Chancellor’s medal for a prize poem, for which the 
assigned subject was Timbuctoo. Cambridge tra- 
dition affirms that when the subject was given 
out it was said to be impossible to find a rhyme to 
Timbuctoo, and several university wits tried their 
hands at a sort of burlesque competition for the 
prize, with results which your correspondents have 
chronicled. The orthodox version of the best of 
those you give is, I believe,— 

If I were a cassowary 
On the plains of Timbuctoo, 
I would eat a miasionary, 
Prayer Book, Bible, and hymn book too. 


Barton Street anp Cow.ey Street, West- 
minster (7% §, i, 247).—According to Cunning- 
ham’s ‘ Handbook for London’ (1849) they were 
“so called after Barton Booth, of Cowley, in 
Middlesex, the original Cato in Addison’s play.” 
“ Much of his property,” the same authority adds, 





“Jay in Westminster.” Mr. Mackenzie Walcott, 
in his ‘Memorials of Westminster’ (1849), states 
that they were both built by Booth, and that the 
latter street was named after the poet. 

G. F. R. B. 


There is little or no doubt about the names 
Barton and Cowley. The statement in ‘ Old and 
New London,’ that Booth named the street from 
his favourite poet, belongs more to poetry than to 
history. Cowley was the son of a London grocer, 
and had nothing whatever to do with Westminster, 
except as having been at school there. Cunningham, 
at “ Barton Street,” puts it quite straight. “So 
called after Barton Booth, of Cowley, in Middlesex.” 
There is a Barton Court at Hoxton, but Cunning- 
ham takes no note of it. Drayton, of course, is 
close to Cowley. C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Sr. Winnock (7 §, i. 288).—The rhyme as 
quoted is mnemonic. We read, “ First comes 
David,” the patron saint of Wales being celebrated 
on March 1; “‘ Then comes Chad,” a saint with 
many dedications and titular Bishop of Lichfield, 
celebrated March 2; ‘‘Then comes Winnock,” 
which name is misquoted, for it should be Win- 
waloc or rather Winwaloe, celebrated March 3. 
This system is similar to the much better-known 
rhyme :— 

Tid, mid, misera, 

Carling, Palm, Paste-egg day ; 
which indicates the Sundays of Lent, and well 
suits an age when almanacs were unattainable by 
the multitude. St. Winwaloe, celebrated March 3, 
was an abbot of Welsh extraction, born in Brittany, 
obiit 529. His name varies to Vignevaley, Guig- 
nole, Vennole, &c. St. Winnock is celebrated 
November 6; also spelled Winoc. He likewise was 
a Cymru-Breton, obiit circa 750. A. Hatt. 


Firat comes David, then comes Chad, 
And then comes Winneral [St. Winnold] as though he 
was mad. 

White or black, 

Or old house thack [thatch]. 
It is thus given in Mr. Rye’s ‘ History of Norfolk,’ 
p. 299 (where a reference is made to ‘N. & Q.,’ 
1* S. i, 349), and also in the ‘ Norfolk Garland,’ 
p. 155. In Forby’s ‘ Vocabulary of East Anglia,’ 
vol. i. p.376, it is stated that, “ The third of March 
is the anniversary of St. Winwaloe, a British 
Saint, whose interesting biographical memoirs are 
to be found in Butler’s ‘Lives of the Saints,’” 
and “that much uncertainty seems to exist 
about the proper spelling of his name.” In 
Blomefield’s ‘History of Norfolk,’ vol. vii. 
p. 508, he is spoken of as “flourishing about the 
year 550, an abbot and canonized.” 1 cannot find 
the spelling ‘‘ Winnock.” E. Farrer. 


Mr. W. C. Borlase, F.S.A., in his presidential 
address at the spring meeting of the Royal 
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Institution of Cornwall, May 31, 1878, on ‘The 
Age of the Saints: a Monograph of Early Chris- 
tianity in Cornwall,’ gives the following informa- 
tion, pp. 105-6 :— 


“ The name of Winoc or Vennoc, with its Welsh forms 
Gwynno and Gwynnoc, and its Cornish ones Winnow and 
Pinock, seems to have been a very common one through- 
out the ‘Age of the Saints.’...... In Wales there was 
Gwenog, a virgin, and Gwynno, the founder of several 
churches, and a member of the College of St. Cadoc— 
the latter in the sixth, the former in the seventh 
century. In Brittany there was a St. Winoc as late 
as the eighth century, mentioned as an Abbot, and of 
whom the Lives are extant, and there was also a 
previous Winoc besides in the end of the sixth century. 
who perhaps, with as much probability as either of 
the others, may be identified with our St. Pinock. 
Sigebert mentions in 582 that ‘Winoc was famous for 
his sanctity in Britain,’ and Gregory of Tours says, 
speaking of the year 578, ‘ At that time Uuinochus 
Britto in the height of his abstinence came from the 
Britons to Tours, being desirous of going to Jerusalem, 
having nothing wherewith to clothe himself but sheep- 
skins, shorn of their wool.’ He appears (under the 
name of Vennochus Britto) to have suffered a horrible 
death in the year 586, The parish name of St. Win- 
now may perhaps be looked for the rather in the 
Welsh Saint Gwynno.” 


St. Winnoc is commemorated on November 6. 
Jxo, Cuare Hupsoy. 
Thornton, Horncastle, 
[Innumerable answers to the same effect are gratefully 


— It is obviously impossible to insert them 
all. 


Fictitious Names (7" §. i. 68, 191, 294).— 
The “‘ fierce steersman” whom C. M. I. wishes to 
identify is Charon. The gallant ship (of the 
Christian faith, I presume) having gone down, 
there is no bark left to carry men over the sea 
of eternity ; not even Charon’s old ferry-boat 
can be looked for. The description is from 
Dante, ‘ Inferno,’ iii. 97, sqq.:— 

Quinci fur quete le lanose gote 

Al nocchier della livida palude 

Che intorno agli occhi avea di fiamme rote. 
And below, 109, sqq. :— 

Caron dimonio, con occhi di bragia 

Loro accenando, tutte le raccoglie ; 

Batte col remo qualunque s’ adagia. 


8. G. H. 


Coax : Cosset: Cosy: Cataur (6S. xii. 325, 
452; 7" S. i. 217, 291).—In asserting that the 
last threee of these words are not in Prof. Skeat’s 
* Etymological Dictionary,’ I referred to the only 
edition (or issue) of that work which I possessed or 
knew of. I am thankful to know that for half-a- 
crown I can purchase Prof. Skeat’s ‘ Supplement.’ 
I shall purchase it, but it will not complete the 
volume I have, for that I had expensively bound, 
in the belief that it was complete ; and if Pror. 
Sxear thinks it “alittle hard” that I should say 
that cosset, cosy, and catgut are not in bis dic- 





tionary, since two of them (cosy and catgut) are in 
a supplement, I, too, think it “a little hard” that 
I should have to choose between rebinding my 
copy of the dictionary or binding a thin supple- 
mentary vol. ii. to range with a thick vol. i. I 
am, in any event, obliged to Pror. Skear for the 
trouble he has taken in my behoof. As to “the 
modern system of always expecting an answer,” 
whether fair or unfair, it is one that Pror. Sxeat 
has almost endeavoured, in the kindest spirit, 
to meet; and many besides myself are deeply 
in his debt on that account. I can truly 
assert that I have often troubled him with private 
letters soliciting aid, and I have always had a help- 
ful and pertinent answer, As Mr. Chamberlain 
said of the Premier, in regard to such a combina- 
tion of ability and experience, the chances are 
always in favour of his being in the right and my- 
self in the wrong ; and yet in this matter of cat- 
gut I am quite unconvinced by the extract from 
Marston. I simply do not believe—as at present 
informed—that the intestinesof the cat(and I might 
almost add the wolf too) were ever employed for 
the manufacture of musical strings. Prof. Barrett 
thinks cat-gut is a corruption of calf-gut. That is 
plausible ; meanwhile, we should at least remem- 
ber that cats (i. ¢., instruments of flagellation) were 
sometimes armed with wires, and they may well 
have been armed with gut for the same abomin- 
able purpose, C. M. Inouesy. 
Edinburgh. 


Ayye Sreeve, Hymn Wrirer (7 §. i. 288). 
—References to her may be found in Allibone and 
in S, W. Christopher’s ‘New Methodist Hymn 
Book and its Writers,’ London, Haughton, no 
date ; and in Miller’s ‘Singers and Songs of the 
Church,’ London, 1869; and in Holland’s 
‘Psalmists of Britain,’ London, 1843, vol. ii. 
p. 223; and in Creamer’s ‘Methodist Hymn- 
ology,’ New York, 1848. Your correspondent 
should specially note Sedgwick’s reprint of her 
poems (London, 1863), with memoir by John 
Sheppard. Francis M. Jackson. 

Bowdon, Cheshire. 


Anne Steele, hymn writer, was the daughter of 
the Rev. Wm. Steele, Baptist minister at Brough- 
tov, in Hampshire, and was born in 1716; died 
1778. She was a great sufferer, and had the 
terrible misfortune to lose her lover within a few 
hours of their intended marriage. Her poetical 
works were collected and published in 1863 
under the title of ‘Hymns, Psalms, and Poems 
by Anne Steele, with a memoir by John Shep- 
pard. The well-known lines, “Forgive, blest 


shade, the tributary tear,” are from her pen. 
These particulars are taken from ‘Our Hymns, 
their Authors and Origin,’ by Josiah Miller, 
1864. 
Exeter, 


J. S. Arrwoop, 
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Sournern (7 S. i, 227).—There is some con- English abbot was confirmed after the Conquest by King 


fusion about Bouthern, except that he died May 36, | Abbey, with all its possessions, to Ralph, Abbot of Bui 


1746, eighty-six years of age, or eighty-five. Mr. 
MasKELL is quite right in saying that he lived in 
Tothill Street, but not that he died there. He 
died at his house in Smith Street, Westminster, 
according to Cunningham, and he ought to have 
given some better evidence of this than the mere 
assertion. Smith, in his ‘ Antiquarian Ramble,’ 
i. 262, says that both he and Wycherley are buried 
in St. Paul’s, Covent Garden ; and he adds that 
Southerne (so he spells the name) died in his 
lodgings somewhere in Covent Garden. He quotes 
from Oldys a description of him as “ a venerable 
old gentleman, who used to attend the evening 

rayers at the church of St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden. He was always neat and decently 
dressed ; commonly in black, with his silver sword 
and silver locks.” So far Oldys is sure to be right ; 
but Smith omits the next sentence—“ but latterly, 
it seems, he resided at West*.” Noble says (iii. 319) 
that ‘‘ while resident in Covent Garden he attended 
evening prayers at St. Paul's Church there ; and 
when he retired to Westminster, ten years before 
his death, he constantly went to the Abbey ser- 
vice.” He is certainly not buried in the Abbey, so 
for the present we will hold that he lies buried by 
Covent Garden. There is a portrait of him by 
J. Worsdale, engraved by J. Simon. 

C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Chartularies of St. Mary's Abbey, Dublin, with the 
Register of its House at Dunbrody, and Annals of 
Iveland. Edited by John T, Gilbers for the Master cf 
the Rolls, Vols. l.and II. (Longmans.) 

Tux editor of these two volumes deserves the thanks of 

every student for a most important and interesting addi- 

tion to the materials hitherto accessible of early Irish 
history, for, although there were more than thirty Cis- 
tercian houses of religion in Ireland in former times, 
the only two chartularies which are known to be in 
existence are those of St. Mary's Abbey, Dublin, and of 

St. Mary's, Dunbrody, in the county of Wexford, and 

they are now printed for the first time. These MSS. were 

80 Tittle known that when Mervyn Archdall compiled 

his ‘ Monasticon Hibernicum ’ in 1786 he was contented 

to derive his account of St. Mary's Abbey from Sir 

James Ware's excerpts, without inquiring what had 

become of the original chartularies, although they might 

have been easily traced to the Bodleian Library at Ox- 
ford and the Cotton Collection in the British Museum, 

St. Mary's Abbey was built on the north bank of the 

Liffey by the native sovereign of Leinster about half a 

century before the English conquest of Ireland. It was 

originally Benedictine, but was affiliated in 1139 to 

Savigny Abbey, which was constituted by a Papal bull 

in 1148 the immediate head of the Cistercian houses in 

England and Ireland. Eight years afterwards the ad- 

ministration of St. Mary's, Dublin, was solemnly deputed 

by the abbot and chapter of Savigny to the abbots of 

Buildwas, in Shropshire, and this dependence on the 


. aa 





Henry II., who granted by charter, in 1175, St. we Oy 
i. 


was, and his successors. Abbot Ralph attended as the 
king’s delegate at the Synod of the Irish Hierarchy at 
Cashel, and by his authority the house at Dunbrody was 
subjected to St. Mary’s in 1182. St. Mary's, although of 
Irish origin, found singular favour with the English con- 
querors of Ireland, for its endowments were confirmed 
and enlarged by almost every viceroy in succession, from 
Richard Strongbow, in 1173, to Lord Grey, in 1536, and 
the list of benefactors includes the name of every family 
of note within the English pale. St. Mary's was not one 
of the religious houses which were suppressed in 1537 by 
the Irish Parliament, for this Act excepted certain 
monasteries, which “the King was not disposed to have 
suppressed or dissolved.”’ Its existence, however, was 
prolonged only by a short reprieve, for the abbey and all 
its possessions were formally surrendered into the king’s 
hands on October 28, 1539, by Abbot Laundy, who was 
compensated by a pension for life of 50/. per annum. 
Lord Deputy Grey made the abbey his official residence 
after its suppression, but he was recalled to England in 
the next year, and when the Earl of l)esmond made his 
submission to King Henry VIII., in 1543, the abbey was 
granted to him fora residence, in pursuance of the king's 
desire that the greater Irish nobles should reside in 
Dublin, and attend the Parliaments there. The crown 
lease of the abbey was sold by Lord Desmond's heir in 
the reign of Elizabeth, and was regranted from time to 
time to various personages of note. The tenant in the 
reign of Charles I. was Lord Chancellor Loftus, 
who was imprisoned “in his own house at St. 
Mary's Abbey” by Wentworth after his removal from 
office. The -* Chancellor's daughter, Alice Loftus, 
married Charles, second Viscount Drogheda, and their 
grandson, the second earl, settled the rents of St. 
Mary's Abbey on his wife in jointure, The Countess 
became in 1679 the wife of William Wycherley, the 
dramatist, and his attempts, after his wife’s death, to 
enforce her claims on the abbey rents involved him in 
ruinous litigation, which ended in his imprisonment for 
debt for several years. The site has long been covered 
by buildings, and the stones of the old abbey are said to 
have been used in the construction of the bridge over 
the Liffey in 1676. The second volume of this edition 
will be found by students of Irish history of greater 
interest in some respects than the first, for Mr. Gilbert 
has printed for the first time Sir James Ware's excerpts 
from the lost register of St. Mary's, which contained a 
multitude of documents not noticed in the chartularies. 
The register of Dunbrody, printed from the Rawlinson 
MS. in the Bodleian, abounds with charters, which will 
be found of great use in clearing up the early pedi- 
grees of Anglo-Irish baronial families, whilst the 
various fragments printed from Sir James Ware's scat- 
tered collections throw a flood of new light on the 
history of the Cistercian order in Ireland. But the most 
important contribution to historical materials is the 
transcript, which is now published for the first time, of 
the fragments collectively entitled by Ware ‘The Annals 
of St. Mary's.’ For they supply several important addi- 
tions and corrections to Camden and Bishop Gibson's 
editions of ‘The Annals of Ireland.’ Amongst the ob- 
scurer passages of history on which fresh light is 
thrown by the details contained in these fragments, are 
the coronation and death of King Edward Bruce, and 
his relations with the De Lacys and other great baronial 
families of the English pale, 


In the Transactions of the Royal Historical Society 
(N,S., Vol. ILI, Pt, I,, Longmans) Dr. Hyde Clarke dis- 
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cusses very fully the myth of Atlantis, with reference to 
early intercourse between America and the western 
coasts of Europe and Africa, The “great king”’ of the 
legend must have been a very great king indeed, if we 
may credit even a — only of the accounts embodied 
in the writings of Plato and other more vague but wide- 
spread traditions, The influence of the notion of the four 
worlds on the discoveries of Columbus opens > a wide 
field for discussion in the history of geographical re- 
search. In the same part Miss Frere’s charming 
memoir of Sir Bartle Frere will be read with general 
interest, 

Cuar.es Dickens is once more discussed in Le Livre, 
No. 76 of which periodical, dear to the book-lover, 
presents a full account of the second residence of 
Dickens in Paris, 1855-56, accompanied with a full-page 
portrait.—In the Bibliographie Moderne M. Rivet re- 
views at some length ‘Le Théatre en Liberté’ of M. 
Victor Hugo. Under the title of ‘A Propos Rompus’ 
M, Octave Uzaune, the editor, supplies an interesting 
causerieé upon subjects of current bibliographical 
interest, 

Ma, J. Satispury, of Paternoster Row, has issued an 
etching, by Mr, C. E. Harper, of the house in Fetter 
Lane said to have been occupied by John Dryden, which 
is likely to be shortly pulled down. This will accord- 
ingly preserve an agreeable record of its present appear- 
ance. 


Tue Rev. Francis Chenevix Trench, formerly rector 
of Islip, and author of ‘The Life and Character 
of St, John, Evangelist,’ who died on the 3rd inst., 
having survived his brother, the late Archbishop 
Trench, no more than a week, was an old corre- 
spondent of ‘N.& Q.’ The following particulars con- 
cerning his life, extracted from the Times, may 
interest our readers, He was the eldest son of the late 
Mr. Richard Trench, barrister-at-law, by his marriage 
with Melesina, grand-daughter and heiress of the late 
Right Rev. Richard Chenevix, Bishop of Waterford. He 
graduated at Oriel College, Oxford, where he obtained a 
second class in Literis Humanioribus in 1828, graduated 
B.A. in 1834, and proceeded M.A. in 1859. Mr. Trench 
was ordained deacon in 1835 by the Bishop of Winches- 
ter (Dr. Sumner), and admitted to priest’s orders in the 
following year by the Bishop of Salisbury (Dr. Burgess). 
Having held for a short time the curacy of St. Giles’s, 
Reading, he was appointed, in 1837, to the incumbency 
of St, John’s, in that town. In 1857 he was instituted to 
the rectory of Islip, in Oxfordshire, which living he held 
to 1875. Besides the work above mentioned, Mr. Trench 
was the author of three volumes of ‘ Theological Works,’ 
‘Brief Notes on the Greek of the New Testament,’ ‘A 
Walk Round Mont Blanc,’ ‘Lectures on Conversation 
and on Good and Bad Reading,’ ‘ Travels in France and 
Spain,’ ‘ Travels in Scotland,’ &c. Mr, Trench married 
in 1837 Mary Caroline, daughter of the late W. Marsh, 

Tuk death of Mr. Sampson Low, at the age of eighty- 
nine years, occurred on the 16th inst., at his residence 
in Mecklenburgh Square. The eon of a well-known 
printer, Mr. Low began business as a bookseller and 
librarian in Lamb’s Conduit Street. Removing to Lud- 
gate Hill, he established the firm of Sampson Low, 
Marston, Searle & Rivington, which speedily took rank 
as one of the foremost and most enterprising of our 
great publishing houses. Mr. Low, whose death will be 
much regretted, had for some years retired from business, 


also mention that Mrs. Frances Mortimer 
whose death we recently heard with much 


’ 
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Collins, o 
regret, was a valued correspondent of ‘N. & Q. 





To the newspapers which include a column of “ Local 
Notes and Queries must now be added the Hampshire 
Independent, 





Potices ta Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


FP, H. M. C., Ceylon (‘‘ Knighthood of Papal Order of 
Saint Gregory” ).—According to the best authority no 
British subject has received the Queen’s official licence 
to accept the order of Gregory the Great. But should 
such licence ever be obtained he would be addressed 
by his acquaintances as before, and he would be form- 
ally styled as before, but followed by the initials of the 
class of the order to which he belongs. His wife 
would have no title. He would have no courtesy title, 
To whatever class of the order he might belong the 
foregoing answers would equally apply. If the per- 
mission were obtained, he would wear the star and badge 
only at a levée, How the name of the order should be 
abbreviated must be ascertained from the Papal authori- 
ties. All particulars connected with the origin of the 
order will probably be found in a copy of the statutes. 


C, A. Warp (“Chronicle of the Kings of England "’), 
—Written in the manner of the Jewish historians by 
Nathan Ben Saddi, a priest of the Jews. London, 1711, 
8vo. By Robert Dodsley. Reprinted, with radical notes, 
in 1821 (!). Translated into French by Fougaret de Mont- 
bron. London, 1743, 8vo, 


Inquirer (‘Pomona; or, the Fruit Garden Illus- 
trated ’).—Batty Langley, the author of this, wrote many 
works, chiefly illustrated, on architecturo, planting, &c, 
They are not, as a rule, in much demand or estimation. 


IneLanp (“ Emerald Isle ”).—This epithet, as applied 
to Ireland, was first used by Dr. William Drennan, author 
of ‘Glendalloch, and other Poems,’ Born Retford, 
May 23, 1754; died, same place, February 5, 1820. The 
poem in which it occurs is quoted 2” 8, ix, 199, where 
much information on the subject may be found. 


Taos, H, Baker (“ Alliterative Couplet on Wolsey”). 
—The authorship of this couplet is unknown. See 1* §, 
xii. 7, 53. 

R. James, Salisbury (“ Descriptive Catalogue of Old 
and Rare Books”’).—Such are innumerable. Consult 
Mr, Wheatley’s work, just published (Elliot Stock), 
* How to Form a Library,’ 


R, 8. Banker, Newport, Rhode Island (‘ Douglas "’). 
— Your reply bas been anticipated. See ante, p. 198, 

CorricenpumM,—P. 313, col, 2, 1, 28, for “1855” read 
1885, 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "’—at the Office, 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, B.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 








